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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ee 


T is with deep regret that we record the breakdown of the 
Bloemfontein Conference. Sir Alfred Milner made certain 
proposals ‘in regard to the franchise which would have given 
the vote to all naturalised aliens who had resided five years in 
the country, with retroactive effect, and would have also 
secured a fair number of representatives to the mining dis- 
tricts. President Kruger, however, would not give the vote 
except on what was equivalent to seven years’ residence for 
the greater part of the Outlanders, though those who had 
been in the country before 1890 were to be able to qualify in 
two years. - In addition, there would be a kind of limbo of two 
years for every voter, during which time he would have cast off 
hisBritish citizenship and yet not received that of the Transvaal. 
In addition, no man could get the vote who had not £200 a 
year, or did not live in a £50 a year house, and had not 
possessed political rights in his former country. In addition, 
the President would only give five Members out of a total 
of thirty-one to the mining districts, though they are, 
of course, by far the most populous. Possibly a wa media 
might have been found between these terms, but, unhappily, 
President Kruger made the whole of his proposals subject to 
an agreement to refer all differences with the Transvaal to the 
arbitration of a foreign Power. That, of course, was held, and 
rightly held, by Sir Alfred Milner to be an absolutely inad- 
missible condition, and accordingly the Conference broke up- 
As we have said elsewhere, we might refer a dispute to a 
Court of three Colonial Chief Justices, but the plan of arbi- 
tration by a foreign Power is as impossible in the case of the 
Transvaal as it would be in that of the Nizam. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in the 
House of Commons as to the nature of the negotiations and 
the reasons for their breakdown. He added that the 
despatch in answer to the petition of the Outlanders to the 
Queen, which had been held back pending the result of 
the Conference, will now be communicated to the Government 
of the South African Republic. We trust and believe that 
this despatch is not in the nature of an ultimatum. Though 
we have no information on the subject not in the hands of the 
public, we may express a hope that the despatch warns the 
Trarisvaal, on the lines we have suggested elsewhere, as to 
the inevitable results of a continued refusal of the rights of 
citizenship to the bulk of the white resident population. 
There has been no breach of the letter of the Convention in 
regard to the vote, and, therefore, we cannot possibly take 
immediate action, but we have a right to inform the Transvaal 
thatiif they continue to treat British subjects ina manner whick 
we believe to. be entirely inconsistent with the welfare of the 





Republic and of South Africa as a whole, we shall hold them 
strictly responsible for any disorder or any injury to British 
subjects which may result. 


To take up such a position appears to us to be not only a 
right, but a duty. When we say this we are not unmindful of 
the conduct of Mr. Rhodes and his associates towards the 
Transvaal, conduct which deserves the reprobation of all right- 
thinking men, and we admit that if unhappily war should 
now arise the ultimate responsibility for the bloodshed will be 
theirs. Two wrongs, however, cannot make a right, and we must 
not for ever withhold our protection from British subjects in 
the Transvaal because of Mr. Rhodes’s offences, against not 
only justice, but the true interests of the Empire. It is true 
that but for Mr. Rhodes we might three years ago have de- 
manded justice for the Outlanders in language that could not 
have been gainsaid. But though he struck the Imperial arm 
with palsy fora time his action did not, and could not, alter 
the fundamental principles of political right and wrong. 


The Court of Cassation gave its decision in the Dreyfus 
case last Saturday afternoon. The judgment, which is short, 
is strictly legal in form, and was signed by every one of the 
forty-six members of the Court. They decide, first, that 
secret evidence was placed before the Court-Martial of 1894 ; 
and secondly, that the bordereau, which they describe as an 
invoice of documents traitorously delivered toa foreign enemy, 
was a forgery ; and thirdly, that Captain Dreyfus never con- 
fessed. These facts, they continue, constitute the “ new facts 
tending to prove innocence,” which under Section 4 of Act 443 
justify a demand for the revision of any sentence, and the 
Court therefore “quashes and annuls the judgment of con- 
demnation pronounced on December 22nd, 1894, against 
Alfred Dreyfus,” and remits the accused to a Court- 
Martial at Rennes to be specially named. This 
Court - Martial will try the following question :—“Is 
Dreyfus guilty of having in 1894 instigated machina- 
tions or held dealings with a foreign Power or one of its 
agents in order to incite it to commit hostilities or under- 
take war against France by furnishing it with the notes and 
documents enumerated in the bordereau.” Asa forged invoice 
cannot prove the existence of the goods detailed in it, this 
limitation of the subject of inquiry ensures a verdict of 
acquittal, and the great trial—the most important, perhaps, 
ever heard since the affair of the Diamond Necklace—may be 
considered ended. The decision was received in Paris with 
calmness, and has been immediately acted on, Captain 
Dreyfus having been at once transferred to a Government 
boat, the ‘Sfax,’ which will convey him to Brest on his way to 
Rennes. On the voyage, and until the verdict, he will be 
treated as an officer under arrest. 

Many trials will, it is believed, spring from the ashes of the 
great one. The Marquis du Paty de Clam has been arrested, 
and will be tried on a charge arising from the evidence 
accepted by the Court of Cassation ; and it is reported that the 
French Government has found a charge against Colonel 
Esterhazy other than that of forgery, of which he was acquitted, 
and that his extradition will be demanded of Great Britain. 
General Mercier, it is also alleged, will be tried for placing secret 
evidence before the Court-Martial of 1894, and a Cabinet 
Council will be held as to the propriety of prosecuting General 
Gonse, General Boisdeffre, and General Pellieux, while General 
Zurlinden will, it is said, be superseded in his post as 
Governor of Paris. In fact, M. Faure having disappeared 
from the Elysée, the Government appears intent on doing 
justice, a disposition which will be strengthened by the fact 
that the incriminated officers are susnected of hostility to the 





Republic. The temper of the Army is, however, still 
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most elaborate precautions at Brest and Rennes for 
the safety of Captain Dreyfus, when arrived. It is 
believed, however, that President Loubet will be firm, and in 
no country does firmness succeed so well as in France. Of 
course, if the populace of Rennes attack the prisoner, and the 
troops will not fire, all is over; but there has not been an 
instance of such mutiny since the Revolution. 


The hatred of the upper classes for the Republic has been 
exasperated by these occurrences into a sort of frenzy. Pre- 
sident Loubet, who on Sunday visited the racecourse at 
Auteuil, was not only hooted and insulted with cries of 
“Panamiste,” but was struck by Baron Christiani on the hat 
with a stick,—the Baron, however, receiving on the spot a 
very sound thrashing from lookers-on. On his return, also, the 
President was mobbed, not apparently by the people, who 
intend to-morrow to give him a great ovation, but by the 
jeunesse dorée, followed by the supporters of M. Dérouléde. It 
is even declared that there was an intention of kidnapping 
him, but this seems to have been mainly talk. M. Loubet, 
who remained quite calm, informs his friends that the assault 
has finally decided him to remain at his post, but he demands 
energetic protection for thedignity of the Presidency. Infact, he 
informed M. Dupuy, who showed some lukewarmness in the 
matter, that unless greater zeal were displayed, he should at 
once send a Message to the Chamber, a hint which terminated 
hesitation. Baron Christiani has been at once prosecuted, 
and is said to be liable to five years’ imprisonment. One or 
two lawyers of eminence have been dismissed, and one Judge 
is threatened with dismissal for “laxity in defending the 
head of the State,” and altogether there is the kind of vigour 
at headquarters which in France makes authority respected. 


The Royalists in the Chamber endeavoured to defend the 
scene at Auteuil as “an explosion of popular disgust,” 
but a Resolution proposed by M. Baucel, and accepted by 
M. Dupuy, denouncing the affair as a scandal, was carried by 
513 to 32, and the declarations of the Government were also 
approved by 326 to 173. The Chamber, however, declined by 
299 to 238 to sanction the prosecution of General Mercier 
until the result of the Rennes Court-Martial had been re- 
corded. That is only just, as the Court must be left free from 
political pressure ; but it is not quite clear that the Chamber 
has entirely lost its dread of the Army. Passion rose very 
high during the debates, one Deputy, M. de Largentaye, 
refusing to recall an insult to the President even when the 
soldiers who guard the Chamber had been sent for; and 
M. de Cassagnac exclaiming that “the man expected by the 
country would soon appear.” So far, however, the heated 
atmosphere appears only to solidify the resolves of the 
Government, who are dispersing clubs, arresting aristocratic 
agitators, and sending regiments suspected of reactionary 
ideas into the provinces. 


Spain has sold the remains of her Empire in the Far East 
—consisting of the Caroline, Pelew, and Marianne Islands, 
except Guam, which already belongs to America—to Germany 
for 25,000,000 pesctas,—a sum equal to about £800,000. That 
Spain will benefit by obtaining such a sum in cash and by 
being relieved of the very expensive duty of holding the 
islands is clear. Whether Germany will benefit is another 
matter. It is calculated that she has given about £25 per 
head of inhabitants, and it does not appear that the islands 
have any very great natural resources. Probably, however, 
the islands will be useful to the Emperor in his work of 
extorting a fleet from the Reichstag. When once you have 
islands the need for a fleet is plain. Herr von Biilow, in 
officially communicating the treaty to the Reichstag, gave as 
the grounds for annexation the need for completing the 
German possessions in the Pacific. If there was to be any 
change of ownership, the new owner must be Germany. 
Spain, we suppose, as a matter of pride, reserves her right to 
three coal depdts—one in each group of islands—for her 
vessels of war and trade, and she is “to retain the same, even 
in time of war.” The moral questions involved in selling 
territory are interesting and important. If the inhabitants 


really agree there is, of course, no ground of complaint, but 
nothing could justify a Power in selling a province against 
the will of the inhabitants. 


However, no one, white or black, 





Government like that of Spain into the hands of German 


The Honours List for the Queen’s eightieth birthday is in 
no sense sensational. There are no new Peers, and only six 
Baronets. Of these the most distinguished are Sir Samuel 
Way, the Chief Justice of South Australia, and Professor 
Burdon Sanderson. In the latter—Professor Burdon Sander. 
son—science is worthily honoured ; and, we may add, Oxford 
also, for his influence in the University for the last twenty years 
has been strong and honourable. Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, gets the Grand Cross of the Bath; and Mr. George 
Murray, now of the Post Office, one of the most efficient of 
the younger Civil servants, is made a K.C.B., as is also Pro. 
fessor Michael Forster. Among the Knights-Bachelor appear 
the names of Mr. Alma Tadema and of Mr. Armstrong, the 
director of the Irish National Gallery. The List, as a whole 
has been a good deal criticised, and we cannot profess to 
think its composition very brilliant or original ; but no doubt 
the distribution of honours is the most difficult task a Premier 
has to perform. Lord Salisbury has probably this extra diffi. 
culty. He sets so little value upon titles and decorations himself 
that he finds it hard to take them very seriously. That is not 
the state of mind out of which ideal honour lists emerge, but 
we cannot help sympathising with the point of view. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Balfour moved 
the vote of £30,000 to Lord Kitchener. He was followed by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who told the old story out 
of Punch of the little girl whose mother said of swearing: “It 
is worse than wicked, it’s vulgar;” and added: “T believe 
that that is an illustration exactly of the sort of feeling with 
which we regard what has happened on this occasion as far as 
we understand it.” He ended, however, by stating that this 
view of the treatment of the Mahdi’s remains must not be set 
against Lord Kitchener’s great labours and services, and he 
ended by the declaration: ‘I see in neither of the criticisms 
which have been applied to this vote anything of such pro- 
portion or gravity as can be set against the undoubted claim 
of Lord Kitchener to our grateful recognition ; and therefore 
I shall support, and cordially support, the vote before the 
Committee.” 


Mr. Morley’s speech was strong, but less highly coloured 
than his address in the Forest of Dean. He asked the Govern- 
ment whether they held that there was no kind of military 
action for which the plea of political necessity was not a good 
defence, and pursuing the subject, declared that Slatin Pasha 
had stated in an interview that no political necessity existed. 
He then desired the Committee to remember that Slatin Pasha’s 
authority was higher than Lord Cromer’s,—a curious example 
of how a prepossession clouds the intellect. No one has a 
right to represent Lord Cromer’s opinion as infallible, 
but the notion of preferring Slatin Pasha’s opinion on 
a political matter is amazing. Slatin Pasha, of course, 
knows the Soudan much better than Lord Cromer, and 
could give a much better opinion on its climate or 
fertility ; but the giving of sound political opinions depends 
on the faculty of judgment and “the comprehensive head,” 
not merely on local knowledge. A man may know Ireland 
very thoroughly, and yet be able to give but a poor opinion on 
the Irish question. The best part of Mr. Morley’s speech was 
the peroration, in which he warned the House and the country 
against the dangers of lowering the standard of right feeling 
and right doing in the Empire. “We must teach those whom 
we entrust with power far away from our control and observa- 
tion that we insist that that power shall be used in conformity 
with our own principles of humanity.” These are words which 
we can most heartily endorse, and we are only sorry, as we 
have said elsewhere, that Mr. Morley did not find a better 
text for his sermon. 


Mr. Balfour’s defence of Lord Kitchener was excellent both 
in matter and manner. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
making the overthrow of Mahdism final, and on the danger 
to which our officers and troops would have been exposed by 
a recrudescence of fanaticism. There were still large bodies of 
Dervishes in the Soudan, and Lord Kitchener believed that if 
he did not take the course he did take, these tribes, instead of 
throwing in their lot with us, would have continued to follow 


Mahdism. Mahdism rested on two things,—on the strength of 
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_the-Khalifa’s military forces, and on the superstitious belief in 
the supernatural character of the prophet. Lord Kitchener 
destroyed the first foundation of Mahdism in battle, the second 
by his action in regard to the Mahdi’s remains. The defence 
could not be better put. Political considerations called for 
the destruction of the Mahdi’s remains, and as that 
destruction involved no act of cruelty or barbarity to any 
living person, it was perfectly right and just to take the 
necessary action. In the end 51 Members voted with Mr. 
Morley, and 393 against,—a majority of 342. Lord Kitchener 
may rest assured that in the country the proportion of persons 
who judge his action as Mr. Morley judges it is even smaller 
than in the House of Commons. 


On Tuesday, during the report stage of the London Bill, 
Mr. Courtney moved an amendment declaring that no person 
should be disqualified by sex or marriage from being elected 
an Alderman or Councillor. The amendment, which was 
supported and attacked with the usual stock arguments, was 
ultimately carried by a majority of 35,—196 to 161. Though 
we have no sympathy whatever with those who desire to 
extend the Parliamentary suffrage to women, and do not 
believe that the British people will ever agree to such an 
unnecessary revolution, we hold that the House was right to 
allow women to sit, as well as vote, on the subordinate 
municipalities of London. Probably very few will be elected, 
but those who are may do useful work on administrative 
matters. Mr. Courtney also moved an amendment intro- 
ducing proportional representation for the election of 
Aldermen, but this was resisted by Mr. Balfour. We view 
his failure here without any great regret, but are extremely 
sorry to see that he did not carry his proposal to allow any 
one qualified to sit in the Council of a borough to be elected as 
Alderman in another borough. Surely that is a mistake. 
Aldermen ought to be administrative experts selected to give 
extra force to a Council, and so the choice should be as little 
limited as possible. 








Wednesday’s sitting was fertile in Parliamentary surprises. 
On the House going into Committee on Sir J. Blundell! 
Maple’s Service Franchise Bill, which re-enfranchises police- 
men and shop-assistants living in cubicles, Mr. McKenna’s 
amendment providing that the fact of an employer living on 
his business premises should not disqualify his assistants from 
voting was carried by 58 to 40. This extension of the 
franchise, though repudiated by Sir J. Blundell Maple, may 
be regarded by all Unionists without misgiving. The carrying 
of an amendment having secured the Report stage of the Bill, 
the Liberals dropped their further amendments, and the 
Committee at once passed to the consideration of Mr. 
Robson’s Half-Timers Bill. Here Mr. Whiteley’s three 
amendments were promptly ruled out of order by Mr. 
Lowther, and the Bill went through in a few minutes. As a 
result of this sudden collapse a number of private Bills came 
on for discussion,—some in the absence of their promoters. 
The episode has been commented on in some quarters as 
furnishing reprehensible evidence of Mr. Balfour's relaxation 
of Government control on Wednesdays. We cannot, however, 
profess great regret in view of the practical result achieved in 
the case of Mr. Robson’s Bill, especially when the Daily 
Chronicle admits that as “the chances were that Sir Blundell 
Maple would resist all amendments on his Bill, a small 
group of Radicals would thereupon have found it neces- 
sary without any unfriendliness to the Children’s Bill to fight 
all the afternoon.” 


Mr. Robert Wallace, who died a few hours after a sudden 
seizure while speaking in the debate on the grant to Lord 
Kitchener early on Tuesday morning, was one of the ablest 
and wittiest men of his generation. After a brilliant academical 
career, he was for some twenty years the most popular 
preacher in the Scottish Established Church. He was 
Examiner of Philosophy at St. Andrews, Professor of Church 
History at Edinburgh, Doctor of Divinity at Glasgow. 
Renouncing his clerical orders about twenty years ago, he was 
for four years editor of the Scotsman, in succession to Mr. 
Russel, was called to the English Bar in 1883, and turned out 
Mr. Goschen in Edinburgh in the year 1886. In the House 
of Commons he contributed more to the entertainment of his 
hearers than to the consolidation of party discipline, and in 


rule Bill in 1893, asked the Chairman what was he to do 
“seeing that he was not possessed of the flexibility or the 
fluidity of intelligence which made so many of his co-disciples 
not only equal to one another, but equal to anything.” A 
man who had played so many parts—scholar, divine, preacher, 
journalist, barrister—was obviously too mercurial to achieve 
solid or lasting success in any line. But, at least, no one 
filled the réle of the candid friend with so much acceptance. 
Mr. Courtney is a far greater mathematician than Mr. Wallace 
ever was, but he could never have hit upon the delightful 
geometrical metaphor of which we have quoted the concluding 
passage. 


On Wednesday Mr. Balfour, speaking at the annual 
banquet of the National Union of Conservative Associations, 
held in London, dealt with a fact which cannot be too often 
or too strongly insisted on,—namely, that Liberalism, 2.c., 
Liberal ideas, is no longer the monopoly of one party in the 
State, but the common possession of both, and so of the 
nation at large. Where the two parties differ is in their 
methods of carrying out these ideas. When, then, we ask 
what are Liberal principles, we want to be told, not truisms 
about freedom and self-government, but how men mean to 
carry them out in practice. When they talked of Liberal prin- 
ciples in the abstract he had no cause of difference with his 
Liberal friends. It was only when they declared that the 
principle of self-government required Home-rule, that demo- 
cracy required the abolition of the House of Lords, or that 
religious liberty was inconsistent with the existence of a 
national Church, that he came into conflict with the views of 
the Liberal party. The passage in which Mr. Balfour spoke 
of the crisis in South Africa is dealt with by us elsewhere, 
and we will only say here that it showed a wise as well as a 
resolute spirit, and indicate that Mr. Balfour realises fully 
that while, on the one hand, it would be monstrous to attack 
the Boers out of a mean spirit either of envy or of revenge, 
it is also impossible for us to ignore the demand for help and 
protection put forth by British subjects. The Raid and the 
proceedings previous to it were a crime, but that does not give 
President Kruger a perpetual Jicense to keep the majority of 
white men in the Transvaal without the vote. 


The Zimes of Monday quotes from a striking article on 
Roman Catholicism in England, which Mr. Bagot, a Roman 
Catholic of great knowledge and experience, has lately con- 
tributed to the Nuova Antologia, an Italian journal. His 
conclusion is that England can never become Roman Catholic. 
Roman Catholicism, he says, so far from progressing in 
England, “ has for several years been stationary, if not losing 
ground.” The insurmountable obstacles to Roman Catholicism 
in England are “in the practice of compulsory confession, a 
point upon which the Roman Church cannot compromise ; the 
traditional repugnance to Papal domination, and the robust 
Protestantism of the bulk of the English nation.” Ritualism. 
in Mr. Bagot’s opinion, gives the Roman Church little hold: 
“English Ritualists manufacture a pseudo-Catholicism of 
their own which, if not entirely genuine, is at least devoid of the 
political drawbacks of Romanism.” Mr. Bagot adds that the 
continual striving of Roman Catholics after the temporal 
power is another cause of English antipathy. In our opinion, 
Mr. Bagot shows very great insight. The fear of England 
being again Romanised is absolutely groundless. As he 
evidently sees, Ritualism, whether right or wrong, is in no 
sense a Roman movement. The essence of Romanism is a 
strict and unbending uniformity. But the English Ritualists 
—see, for example, the recent address of the Bishop of 
Rochester—ask for comprehension and the right of diversity 
instead of uniformity. 


We note with intense regret that Mr. McKinley has recently 
issued an order releasing four thousand offices from the Civil 
Service and its rules, and placing them at the disposal of the 
politicians. This is said to be done with a view to the next 
Presidential election. Yet Mr. McKinley must have seen 
during the last few years the importance to the State\of inde- 
pendent, self-respecting public servants. He has found his 
best helpers and servers in the Army and Navy, but in these 
services there are security of tenure and no political changes. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a as 
THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


dee news from South Africa is undoubtedly most serious. 

It is not only that the Bloemfontein Conference has 

roved a failure. What is worse than the fact of the break- 

own in the negotiations is the spirit in which Presi- 
dent Kruger dealt with the question of franchise re- 
form. As a redress of grievances, the proposal to 
give the vote only after seven years’ residence, and 
then only to persons with £200 a year, cannot be taken 
seriously. The object is to secure peace and tranquillity to 
the Transvaal by giving their fair share in the government 
to the majority of the population, and so to place the 
integrity and independence of the Republic on a firm basis. 
But it is impossible to say that such a result can be obtained 
by the President’s franchise proposals. That being so, it 
seems hardly worth while to discuss at length the other con- 
ditions required by the President, but a word may be said on 
the matter. The President insists that all his proposals 
“should be subject to the acceptance by the British Govern- 
ment of the principle of arbitration on the differences 
between the two countries.” If this means, as we fear it 
must, that arbitration is to take place as between two equal 
and absolutely sovereign Powers, it cannot be entertained for 
a moment. Weare the suzerain or paramount Power, and 
the Transvaal stands towards us in the relation of a depen- 
dent, protected, or feudatory State. The Transvaal is 
endowed, no doubt, with the very highest degree of self- 
government compatible with the paramountcy of another 
State ; but nevertheless, as the history of the London Con- 
vention and the control enjoyed by us over the foreign rela- 
tions of the Republic show, we possess what is equivalent to 
a protectorate. But this fact, though it prevents arbitration 
in the form of arbitration between us and, say, Germany, 
does not, of course, forbid us to refer matters in dispute to a 
judicial or quasi-judicial body for decision. If an agree- 
ment for arbitration were prefaced by an explicit recital as to 
our paramount rights, and as to there being no intention to 
modify existing conditions, we might with perfect propriety, 
and. without endangering our rights, agree as to some form 
of arbitration. It has,always seemed to us that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council would prove an ideal body 
for the consideration of disputed points between us and the 
Transvaal, and especially since the addition to that body of 
Colonial Judges. We believe that a Court consisting of 
three Colonial Chief Justices would prove a most competent 
Tribunal. The maintenance at once of our Imperial position 
in South Africa and of South African local rights is essen- 
tially a problem for the Empire as a whole, and we would 
gladly see the matter referred to a body of Colonial Judges. 
We hold that we must maintain our position in South Africa, 
not out of the lust of territory or for any material advantage 
to these islands, but as a great Imperial trust, and we would 
gladly see Britain beyond the sea associated in our dealings 
with the Transvaal. 


It is, however, we fear, of little use to debate so abstract 
a proposal as this at the present moment. The main ques- 
tion to be considered is what is to be done next,—How are 
we to meet the grave situation created by the breakdown of 
the Bloemfontein Conference? In the first place, we 
desire to express our earnest hope that not only the Govern- 
ment, but the nation as a whole, will approach the subject 
in the spirit in which Mr. Balfour approached it in his 
— on Wednesday. Nothing could have been better 
than the tone of that speech. It was grave, it was resolute, 
it was without any fussy anxiety, and yet it showed a sense 
of fairness and generosity towards the Transvaal which 
should be shown by the whole nation. But, best of all, it 
was calm and hopeful in tone. Readers of modern history 
will remember how, when England was getting into a state 
of fever-heat over the Reform agitation, Sydney Smith may 
be said, with very little exaggeration, to have saved the 
situation by his assurance that ‘t we shall beat Mrs. Parting- 
ton.” Mr. Balfour was not so witty in words, but his 
serenity had, we believe; the same intention and the same 
belief behind it as had the words of Sydney Smith. The 
Boers, like the Lords in 1832, are taking up an impossible 
position, and, like the Lords also, they will be obliged to 
yield ; but this is not a reason for any hasty, or violent, or 








fussy action on the part of England. The Empire is the 
Atlantic, and President Kruger is only Mrs. Partington with 
her mop. It may be a disagreeable fact that Mrs. Parting. 
ton will insist upon keeping up the fight, but there can only 
be one end. 

But after all metaphors do not take the place of argu. 
ment. It may very naturally be said that something more 
specific is required than the general advice to keep cool and 
remember Mrs. Partington. We agree: something more 
specific is required. In addition to the maintenance of a 
calm and fair-minded spirit, and to the wholesome know- 
ledge that Mrs. Partington never in the end beats the 
Atlantic, we would make our position as to the situation 
that has arisen in the Transvaal quite clear. We would, 
that is, point out to the Transvaal Government in the. 
plainest possible terms what are likely to be the consequences 
of their refusal to act generously, and also wiscly, in the matter 
of the franchise. We would begin by admitting fully that 
the rejection of the franchise proposals does not constitute 
a casus belli, and that we cannot claim to take action upon 
their refusal to give the Outlanders the vote. But we ought’ 
thereupon to warn them that hereafter we shall hold them 
responsible for any bond-fide outbreak of disorder which may 
occur in Johannesburg, and that we shall scrutinise all their 
repressive measures with the utmost closeness, fully intending 
to afford all possible protection to British subjects. In 
fact, we should warn the Transvaal Government that as they 
would not put their house in order in the only way in which 
good government can permanently be secured, the blame for 
any breakdown of their system will be visited on them, and 
they will not be allowed to plead the turbulence of British 
subjects as an excuse for repressive acts. British subjects, 
that is, cannot be held responsible by us for protesting 
vigorously against their exclusion from all share in the 
government of the Republic. It may be said, no doubt, 
that to state such a view publicly as this would. be to incite 
British subjects to be rebellious, and to promise them support 
in the event of arising. It would, that is, be in effect a 
declaration ;—‘ We have not got a casus belli yet, but if you 
the British subjects in the Transvaal, will give us one, we 
will act upon it.’ No doubt there would be a danger of such 
an interpretation, but if so, the responsibility rests again 
upon President Kruger, and not upon the British Govern- 
ment. Those who after due warning persist in trying to 
keep power in the hands of a minute oligarchy must take 
the consequences. ‘To recapitulate, then. We would warn 
the Transvaal most solemnly and formally that by rejecting 
Sir Alfred Milner’s proposals for a reform of the franchise 


they have incurred a great and heavy responsibility, and one 


which we shall enforce to the uttermost. We are the para- 
mount Power, the constable who keeps watch in South 
Africa, and we cannot and will not tolerate a condition of 
perpetual unrest. We do not want to interfere with the 
autonomy of the Transvaal, but autonomy must not mean 
disorder. Here we would leave matters for as long as we can. 
If, of course, the Transvaal can manage to show that a 
pyramid will stand on its apex, and that the Boer oligarchy 
can rule the State efficiently and well in the future, there will 
be no need to take any further steps. If, however, things 
henceforth go from bad to worse, the rejection of the franchise 
proposals will give us the right to take strong action on 
the side of the Outlanders. 





THE DREYFUS JUDGMENT. 


HE judgment of the Court of Cassation in the Dreyfus 
case has been discounted, but it has still an interest of 
itsown. In the first place, it was unanimous, which was 
not expected. It was believed up to the last day. before the 
decision that a section of the forty-six Judges would be- 
obstinate, and, whether moved by pure wrong-headedness or 
by fear of the Army, would refuse to decide that the new 
facts proved by the evidence were the kind of new facts 
which the compilers of the Code held to justify or compel a 
second trial. The cause of evil, however, found no Abdiel, 
and the Anti-Semites are deprived of a weapon which they 
might have used with some effect. In the second place, it. . 
is the law, the inflexible law, which has triumphed, and not 
merely a sound opinion. The Judges have not ordered a 
new trial upon any abstract considerations of justice, or 
any argument as to the general welfare of Frenchmen, 
but have decided in language of stately simplicity and 
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directness that the conditions which in the Code 
render a..new trial obligatory do exist. There is the 
new fact—namely, the forgery of the incriminating docu- 
ment, the ordereau supposed to have been written 
by Dreyfus—and, therefore, if he were the guiltiest 
‘ man alive he must be retried. That form of decision is not 
merely a security for every man whom the law protects; it 
exonerates the Judges from the charge of bowing to opinion 
or fearing the criticism of the civilised world. They treat 
Dreyfus as they would treat any other condemned man, no 
worse, but also no better. They do not judge as Cadis, but 
as great lawyers with a defined function to perform. And 
in the third place, though they have refused to try Captain 
Dreyfus themselves—as was perhaps expedient, for it is not 
desirable to express distrust of a// Courts-Martial—they have 
indicated to the new Court what their opinion is. If the 
bordereau is a forgery, if the rumoured confession is a fiction, 
and if secret ‘evidence’ was shown to the members of the 
original Court-Martial, and the Judges declare that they 
believe these things, then there is nothing against Dreyfus ; 
nay, there is strong suspicion of a plot to ruin him. The 
new Court-Martial is left perfectly free, but is still made 
aware of the verdict which the highest Tribunal in the 
country thinks will best fit the facts. We do not 
see that the Court of Cassation could have gone farther, 
unless it had decreed the acquittal of a man who in 
law is accused, but has not yet been tried; and this, 
inthe severe logic of Frenchmen, would have been pronounced 
absurd. The Court of Cassation, in fact, has acted as it be- 
seems a great Tribunal to act, and that action, which makes 
the law supreme and not opinion, is a relief not only to all 
friends of France, but to all who care that the shadow on the 
dial of civilisation should not go back. 

Two broad conclusions follow almost inevitably from the 
whole affair, one pleasing to politicians, one most unpleasant. 
The “ public opinion” of the intelligent classes has shown 
its force in a most striking way. The “intellectuals”? had 
against them the Government of France, the French Army, 
the Catholic Church, and the French democracy, and they 
have compelled them all by sheer force of argument to repair 
an injustice which these powers had resolved should not be 
repaired. Five Ministers in succession assisted the plotters, 
the active chiefs of the Army were all either mixed up in 
the plot or tolerant of those who were, the majority of both 
Chambers was on the same side, the inferior Magistracy were 
intimidated, “society,” in its technical sense, was furious 
against the intelligent, it even seemed for a moment as if the 
latter would be overwhelmed by brute force, and still they held 
on, shook successive administrations, roused opinion throughout 
Europe, faced the storm at home with a courage even yet 
not fully acknowledged, and finally obtained for the unhappy 
victim all he and his family had ever demanded,—a fair and 
open trial. There is hope for the world in a victory like 
that, won by thought and moral indignation over such solid 
power. It is true that a few material circumstances were in 
favour of the intellectuals. Money was forthcoming to any 
amount, and without money the great expense of the legal 
battle could not have been borne. Then, though the 
nationality of Dreyfus was in one way terribly against him, 
in another it told heavily in his favour. It brought to his 
side throughout Europe a caste which when irritated fights 
hard, and has means of greatly influencing public opinion. 
And, lastly, the public had time, in the absence of any great 
European conflict, to consider the case, and to grow 
interested to such a degree that an argument which lasted 
through four years produced no sense of weariness, and no 
oblivion as to the issues really at stake. Men held their breath 
at the incidents of an intellectual campaign, as they would 
have held them at the incidents of a great war. A positive 
shudder went through Europe when for a moment it 
seemed possible that Dreyfus had been entrapped into 
a confession. Admitting these facts, however, to their 
full extent, the truth remains that a power entirely 
spiritual fought a power of amazing material force in 
the interests of justice—for Dreyfus himself was in no way 
a grand figure—and after years of struggle secured, at all 
events, a good chance of final victory. France has still to 


acknowledge her fault and to repent it, but Dreyfus the 
tortured convict is Captain Dreyfus again, acknowledged to 
have been unfairly tried. 

The appleetant fact, on the other. hand, which comes ou; 
80 painful 


yin’the whole proceeding is that we must not 














under all circumstances trust the instinct of democracy. 
Men have argued—we have argued ourselves—that ignorant 
as the masses are, and heavily as their preoccupation in 
dinner-getting weighs upon their intellectual faculties, their 
instinct is seldom at fault, and is always on the side of 
justice, or, if not of. justice, then of an overweening pity. 
That has not proved true in the Dreyfus case. It is folly to 
say that all the guilt lies at the door of .the upper classes. 
The forgers and perjurers and persecutors of the trial were 
no doubt, with the exception of Colonel Henry, men of 
grade, either military or social, but they were egged on and 
supported by the population of all the cities, and to judge 
by. the votes in the Chamber, by a large proportion of the 
peasantry. Even now it is hardly doubtful that a majority 
of Parisians, if a vote were taken, would leave Dreyfus in his 
tropical prison, rather than acknowledge that an Army from 
which they hope for therehabilitation of their self-esteem could 
be other than a school of all. the virtues. The great cities 
of France showed no pity for Dreyfus, no horror of illegality, 
and no power whatever of comprehending evidence. If the 
decision had been left to the populace justice would never have 
been done, not even, we fear, after the majority had become 
conscious that it had been criminally refused. The juries 
were next in badness to the Staff officers. Philosophers say 
that a jury tempers the rigidity of law, and makes it bear- 
able to. mankind by a democratic vote; but in the Dreyfus 
case every jury has been on the side of the oppressor, has 
submitted to military intimidation, or has accepted the argu- 
ment that patriotism justifies civil crime, or that birth in a 
detested caste constitutes a presumption that the man so 
born will be a criminal, the very argument of the Terrorists. 
It is vain to argue that the multitude was only stirred by 
hatred of the Jew, for if that is true the new Sovereign can- 
not be trusted even to protect religious liberty, and.we may 
yet under a democratic régime see a people extirpated 
because they are misbelievers. The People, it is evident 
from this. trial, still require the guidance, and on occasion 
the control, of those who are wiser than themselves. 





THE MAHDI'S REMAINS. 


\ E cannot profess to feel deeply excited about the 

question of the Mahdi’s remains. Had Mr. Morley 
been able to bring before the House of Commons any 
instances of cruelty and oppression by our soldiers, white or 
black, which were encouraged, tolerated, or not severely 
punished by British. officers, no discussion could have been 
too minute or too serious, and no condemnation too severe. If, 
that is, Mr. Morley could have shown that Lord Kitchener 
had acted with tyranny and barbarity to the living, his pro- 
test would have been justified a thousand times over. Since, 
however, it is not even alleged that Lord Kitchener allowed 
or committed any act of cruelty on the Dervishes, we cannot 
help feeling that the debate was not only wasted and mis- 
directed, but that it did a serious injury to the cause which 
Mr. Morley doubtless has most sincerely at heart. It cannot, 
we think, be denied that the debate was a fiasco, for practi- 
cally no one, or almost no one, of any weight voted with 
Mr. Morley, and the whole tendency of the argument was 
against him. In a word, Mr. Morley and his supporters 
had a bad beating, and the result will be, we fear, to 
encourage men to think that considerations of sentiment 
and humanity need not be taken into consideration by our 
builders of empire. 

Yet, in reality, nothing is more important than to con- 
vince Englishmen overseas and in the wilder parts of the 
Empire that they must refrain from doing anything which 
is barbarous and cruel, and to make them feel that 
the Empire will never succeed if it does not rest on a 
foundation of humanity and nobility of feeling. The im- 
portance of keeping up a high standard of conduct amon 
our Officers abroad cannot possibly be exaggerated. In all 
wild places, and especially in Africa, there are constant 
temptations to acts of cruelty and oppression. An atmo- 
sphere of tyranny and slavishness hangs over the Dark 
Continent which is apt to produce degeneration. One of 
the best possible ways of maintaining a high standard, and 
preventing men yielding to these temptations to cruelty and 
oppression, is the knowledge that all such acts will receive the 
strongest possible censure from English public opinion led by 
the best elements in the House of Commons. But in order 
that this special form of public opinion may be respected 
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and dreaded, it must be wisely and temperately employed. 
When our soldiers and civil servants in the outlying parts of 
the Empire see a question like that of the Mahdi’s remains 
treated with a rhetoric so loud and s0 passionate that little 
more could have been said in condemnation had the Mahdi 
been alive and not dead when the so-called act of mutilation 
took place, they are not likely to feel very much respect for 
humanitarian public opinion. They are quick to see that 
there must be something factitious about an outcry so 
vehement over the destruction of a corpse that has been 
buried for ten or twelve years. The man who would be kept 
in check by a saner and more restrained public opinion and 
by a reproof which would command the respect of the 
majority soon grows contemptuous when he witnesses such a 
fiasco as that of Monday. When he is warned that if he 
is not more careful in, say, his treatment of natives, and told 
that he will get into trouble at home, he will now be only too 
likely to reply :—‘Oh, there’s no fear of any nonsense of 
that kind now. They tried it on their hardest over 
Kitchener, and got a tremendous slap in the face. We need 
not bother about it any more. They’ve learnt at home what 
is the proper way of treating niggers.’ Depend upon it, 
that is the sort of thing which will be said after Mr. Morley’s 
most lamentable identification of the humanitarian cause 
with his protest against the destruction of the Mahdi’s 
remains. Yet, as we have said before, there never was a 
time when it was more necessary to encourage a strong and 
healthy public opinion in regard to the oppression of the 
inferior races. If Mr. Morley had wanted a really good text 
on which to preach a true humanitarian sermon, he could 
have found one years ago in the treatment of the natives in 
the dominions of the Chartered Company. We do not refer 
to what happened after the insurrection, for one must make 
great allowance for men who have seen their women and 
children killed, or even in danger, but to the treatment of 
the natives before the insurrection. There was oppression 
and cruelty and callousness of a kind which might far 
more properly have been used to arouse public opinion on 
the side of humanity than the question whether the Mahdi’s 
bones ought or ought not to have been disinterred. Yet we 
do not remember Mr. Morley bringing the matter before 
Parliament or trying to stir up public feeling against the 
administration of the Chartered Company. He may have 
made allusions to the subject, but he certainly did not throw 
himself heart and soul into the cause in the way in which he 
has done in the case of the Mahdi’s remains. His rhetoric 
and his moral indignation were, that is, not used in the good 
cause, but were kept for what is a matter of taste rather than 
a matter of essential interest to the good name of England. 


Let us, for fear that we have not made ourselves perfectly 
clear, set forth once more what is our exact position on the 
whole subject. We hold that Parliament and English 
public opinion cannot be too vigilant, and cannot inquire 
too closely into any charge of cruelty and oppression made 
against our officers, whatever their services, and whatever 
their status, and we hold also that no censure can be too 
strong, or punishment too severe, if they have forgotten the 
honour of England, and sullied her good name by ill- 
treatment of natives. But the more we feel this the greater 
is our anxiety that public indignation should not be invoked, 
and our officers harried and accused, unless there is good and 
sufficient ground. We do not mean, of course, by this that 
no inquiries should be made or discussion allowed unless 
it is certain that wrong has been done. That might 
shield the guilty. A reasonable and honest suspicion is, 
we admit, sufficient ground for Parliamentary inquiry and 
debate, for it is necessary to our political health that 
Parliamentary debate should be free and untrammelled. 
But what is essential is that the things complained of 
should be real crimes and real acts of cruelty, and 
not acts of the kind attributed to Lord Kitchener,— 
acts which at the very worst were faults of taste and 
of want of political insight rather than actual crimes. 
What we want to teach our soldiers, our civil officers, 
and our frontiermen generally, is that no real acts 
of wrongdoing will be forgiven or forgotten. But in 
order to teach them this effectually we must also make 
them feel that they will not be followed with a hunt of 
obloquy if, in doing what they believe to be their duty, they 
may make honest blunders, either in taste or in political in- 
sight. Nothing could be more demoralising to our officers 
than to give them the impression that whatever they do they 








are certain to be attacked by our humanitarians, and the. 
therefore, they need not be too particular ;—to make them 
believe, in fact, that the humanitarian people in England 
think that there is little or no difference lace torturing a 
live native and destroying the remains of one who has been 
dead ten years. Once establish that idea in men’s minds 
and you will be sure to demoralise them. Depend Upon it, 
an Englishman inspired with the belief that whatever he 
does he will be misunderstood and abused, and that it is not 
worth while, therefore, to bother himself too much as to 
conduct, will not be likely to prove a good servant of the 
State. After all, men are very like boys, and we all know 
the type of boy who is so much nagged at at home for little 
things that he feels it is not worth while to keep straight in 
the big things of life. * 

Before we leave the subject we would say one personal 
word as to Lord Kitchener. It appears to us that one of 
the best things about the Nile Campaign was the fact that. 
in spite of the immense difficulty of controlling an army 
composed for the most part of native regiments with 
a very small proportion of British officers, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief managed to keep his troops well in hand 
and to prevent any serious acts of cruelty. It was no mean 
achievement to use so many native troops and yet to 
have so small a record of misdoing. Yet the result of Mr. 
Morley’s action is that Lord Kitchener, instead of receiving 
the praise he deserves for his handling of the native troops, 
has been pilloried as a callous and barbarous soldier. If in 
the future English Generals were to think less of the living 
and more of the tombs of dead saints, Mr. Morley might well 
be regarded as the cause of such an attitude of mind. But 
fortunately we do not think that there is really any fear of 
their taking so cynical an attitude. An English General, after 
all, is not a creature of a different species, but a man quite 
as anxious to show pity and to stop cruelty as any civilian 
with whom he can be matched. Fighting ought, according 
to theory, to make men brutal and callous. As a matter of 
fact, it does nothing of the kind. The men most callous to 
human suffering of whom history tells us, the men of the 
Terror, were almost all civilians. 





THE FUTURE IN FRANCE. 


:* is useless, as we have always said, to prophesy about 

France, for surprises happen there as consequences do 
everywhere else, but it is difficult to refrain from speculating 
as to the outcome of the present situation. Itis a most 
strange one. It seems impossible to believe that a commo- 
tion so great as that which the Dreyfus case has produced 
should die away without result; that the Army, which has 
become so domineering, should silently acknowledge itself 
beaten by the civil power; that the people of the cities of 
France, who have almost risen against the Republic, should 
be reconciled because they have been proved to be unjust. 
At first sight, no doubt, the storm seems to have subsided, 
and everything looks serene; the Army is only sullen, the 
populace is either cowed or friendly, the Government is im- 
prisoning its enemies in regular Continental fashion, the 
Chambers vote confidence in the Ministry, even the hostile 
Press shows symptoms of a return to reason and to the 
satire with which, when events are too strong for it, it 
avenges itself. In any other country it would be said that 
the Constitution had received a new lease of life, but in 
France long-continued agitation usually marks the arrival, 
either suddenly or after a pause, of some great change. 
Under such circumstances, with the upper class all raging 
and half the lower ready to lynch its opponents, with the Presi- 
dent assaulted at a public festival, and half a dozen Generals 
threatened with imprisonment, it may be worth while to recall 
for a moment the signs of deep-rooted, or, asit were, instinctive, 
feeling which were betrayed during the contest. Of these, 
at least three were so well marked as to be unmistakable. 

It is clear that the French people in their unrest have 
turned to the Army as the institution from which they hope 
most. Some of them hope from it a new Constitution, 
Imperial, Royal, or Republican after the American fashion, 
but in any case with an Executive much stronger for 

urposes of repression. Others long for a restoration of 
rench prestige through a foreign war, which must neces- 
sarily be waged by land, and in which they feel certain, now 
that the Army is reorganised, the national genius of France 
will give them the victory. And a third party, yet which, 
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though silent, is excessively numerous and influential, seriously 
dreads the “foreigner,” believes that that vague entity is per- 
sistently plotting the ruin of France, and relies upon the 
devotion of the Army as its only solid defence. Together 
they include two-thirds of Frenchmen, and they all resent 
recent occurrences as grievous disappointments, as destructive 
to all their hopes, and as proofs of a certain malignity 
directed against France in those who have destroyed them, 
be they Jews, or Protestants, or foreigners, or domestic 
traitors. The feeling cannot be removed by argument, 
and the result of it must be that anything which would 
rehabilitate the Army, and crush its enemies, whether it be 
a war or a revolution, or even the rise of a soldier great 
enough to be visible and trusted, would be regarded by a 
majority with enthusiasm, and by all without disapproval. 
Although religious bigotry may have entered into it, and 
the tendency to expect treachery which has always marked 
Frenchmen, and some theoretic dislike of the Republic, too, 
it is impossible to doubt that enthusiasm for the Army, for 
its prestige, for its possible future, was the main source of 
the marvellous <Anti-Dreyfusard passion which recently 
shook France. 

The second sign manifested all through the last two years 
is the feverish longing to discover a great Frenchman, one 
who could keep down the parties, and render movements less 
sterile, and restore, after he had possessed power for a 
period, something of the “glory” of his country. The 
French people love to see a great man at their head, they 
recognise genius as no other people have ever done, and 
while thirsting for equality, they despise the pretensions 
of equals to be above them. Keen, sarcastic, and 
“quick in the uptake,” they are thoroughly con- 
scious that since the death of Gambetta the Republic 
has yielded only second-rate men, worthy persons or 
unworthy, but entirely without initiative, and they are 
heartily sick of them. They give them no personal loyalty 
whatever. No Minister, no orator, no General, has anything 
like a powerful party in the country at large. He may 
head a group or a faction, or an “arm of the Service,” but 
the country cares nothing about him, and lets him go when 
the wheel revolves without a sigh. Even M. Clémenceau 
was suffered to depart, though he was considered embodied 
Liberalism ; and so was M. Hanotaux, though his friends 
did mutter that in him at last France had found something 
of Richelieu. The French look round, therefore, eagerly 
for a man, all the more eagerly because the field of choice is 
so very wide. It covers the whole population of France. 
They do not care one straw about birth, or position, or even 
professional grade. They conquered the world under a 
Lieutenant of Artillery, and see no reason whatever why, if he 
is the ingredient required to make their acid bite, they 
should not conquer it again under a colonial like Dodds, or 
an explorer like Marchand, or a strong martinet like 
Gallieni. So intense is this desire that it opens a way to all 
ambitions, and that men of whom the world knows little 
except that they are pretentious men, like M. Cavaignac, or 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, or M. Deschanel, are suspected 
with justice of not thinking the Dictatorship beyond their 
hopes. “ France longs for a Dictator, and may choose ME,” 
is a sentiment widely spread in France, and though it seems 
ridiculous to Englishmen, it is based on a deep conviction in 
the French character. The Englishman may wonder at the 
reception of Marchand, but M. Dupuy trembles. 


The third sign is suspicion, “ preternatural suspicion ” as 
Carlyle called it. All through the Dreyfus affair this 
quality of the French mind has been painfully in evidence. 
The people appeared ready to believe anything of anybody. 
Judges, or Generals, or Ministers, nobody was supposed to 
be inaccessible to a threat or a bribe, or to a prospect of 
international rank,—the last-named being M. Faure’s 
special temptation. The Jews were buying ascendency in 
France. The Protestants were calumniating France. The 
Great Powers were covering Francewith spies. Even the much- 
loved Staff were betraying secrets. In the heat of the struggle, 
when men revealed their secret thoughts, it really appeared as 
if no character, no mode of life, no record of service, could 
protect any man from any charge whatever. Even at this 
moment M. Loubet is accused of being ‘ Panamist,” that 
is, in plain English, of having taken a heavy cheque to pro- 
tect the men who wasted the property of the Panama Canal 
Company in bribing Deputies and Senators! Suspicion of 
that kind not only increases contempt for those who are 








governing, but reveals a deep-seated fear, a distrust enter- 
tained by the people of their own probity and patriotism. 
‘We must find a man above ourselves,’ they seem to say, 
‘or we are lost, for the ordinary men will all betray us out 
of vanity, or fear, or greed.” Frenchmen feel weak, and attri- 
bute the weakness to treachery, from which they demand to 
be protected. It is not natural to France, they say, to be 
second to any Power on earth, to be outstripped by England, 
or bullied by Germany, or made dependant on Russia ; there 
must be a defect somewhere, and these men—the rulers, who- 
ever they are—are not big enough, or honest enough, or men 
of genius enough to clear it away. 


Our readers must judge for themselves what sort of result 
feelings like these manifested with such energy as they have 
been during the Dreyfus case are likely to produce. We can 
only point out their existence in forms as ominous as they 
assumed during the Revolution, and state an opinion which 
events may presently falsify. The French people will either 
embark upon some great experiment—it may be a social one, 
or it may be a political one—or they will find among them. 
selves a man competent to give them the initiative for which 
they are all waiting. The present writer thinks the second 
alternative the more probable of the two. He is unable 
to believe that genius is dead in France, he is certain 
of its quick recognition if it appears, and he distrusts 
profoundly the notion that France, with her history, 
will remain calm while her desires are unfulfilled, while 
her self-esteem is subjected to incessant pin-pricks, and 
while her best men doubt if she is not sinking politi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually into decay. As he reads 
history, France is the land which rots quickest, and emerges 
most quickly from the slime which seemed about to choke 
her. There may be a long period of the present system, 
with its weak Governments, perpetual alarms, and huge 
scandals, as there were sixteen years of Louis XVI., but it is 
more probable that the “end” will be sooner, the mark that 
it has come being the emergence of a Dictator, an Emperor, 
or a President intended and competent to be more than a 
figurehead. May the last be the solution. 





THE HUMANITIES IN EDUCATION. 


M* BRYCE is a man of courage. Short of action 
involving immediate danger to life, we know of 
nothing that makes a greater demand on this virtue than 
the duty of telling unpleasant truths to an association which 
has just elected you their president. This was what Mr. 
3ryce had to do on Saturday, and, so far as we can judge 
from the abridged report which is all that we have seen, he 
did it extremely well. To those who are outside the teaching 
profession, it may be permitted to say that a new word is 
very much wanted which shall stand in the same relation to 
teachers as “ sacerdotalism” stands to the clergy. Sacer- 
dotalism, as the term is commonly used, implies a 
mischievous exaggeration of the clerical office, and the word 
we need would imply a similar exaggeration of the teacher's 
office. Those who are animated by this as yet nameless 
temper divide the world into two classes,—teachers and 
taught. Such third classes as parents, or employers who 
pay the teachers’ salaries, are put aside as annoying though 
feeble folk, who play the same part towards the teacher as a 
gnat might play towards Lord Kitchener. Mr. Bryce did not 
speak to the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland in 
quite such plain language as this. Indeed, coming from the 
Chair of the Guild, it would have been hardly decent 
language for him to use. But he told them what 
was much better, because much more immediately practical, 
what are the special dangers to which the present drift 
of educational opinion is liable. This drift now seems 
to be setting in three main directions. There is a tendency 
to make teaching a branch of the public service, a tendency 
to make teaching a close profession, and a tendency to sub- 
stitute physical science for literature in the critical part of 
education. As regards the first two we are forced to admit 
that the wish of the teachers is a very natural, and if the 
question be looked from one side only, a very reasonable, 
wish. By far the largest number of teachers are young men 
and women with a high esteem of their profession, and 
possibly of themselves, and an uneasy sense that the world 
does not take either quite at their valuation. Make teaching 
a branch of the public service and you give the teacher a 
great increase of dignity. He becomes at once a servant of 
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the Crown,—the holder of an office so essential to the welfare 
of the community that it can no longer be left to chance to 
determine who shall discharge it. The State itself must 
select and control the teacher. When the dignity of the 

rofession has been provided for, the next step is to secure 
its efficiency. We must know who our teachers are, and 
what are their titles to our confidence. The inquiry how 
this knowledge is to be attained leads us straight to registra- 
tion of teachers. Nobody must teach who is not on the roll, 
and the fact of being on the roll must connote the passing of 
certain prescribed examinations. In this way the teaching 
profession must become close as well as official. 

Yes, says Mr. Bryce, this description of the way in which 
things are going is perfectly accurate. But do not suppose 
that because it is the actual way it is therefore the ideal 
way. If teaching becomes a branch of the public service, 
how are you going to regulate promotion? If by seniority, 
the average teacher may be grey-headed before he gets the 
rise he deserves. If by patronage, where is the Minister, or 
the Minister’s subordinate, who can be trusted, we will not 
say to promote men fairly, because that is at least con- 
ceivable, but in a way that teachers will think fair? And 
then what will be the effect of making the teachers public 
servants on teaching ? We have seen some examples of this 
in foreign countries, and in our own elementary education. 
In France, where uniformity of studies has been carried to 
the highest possible pitch, there is a general complaint of the 
sameness and want of initiative that too often attends it. 
In England the best-founded objection to our elementary 
system is that the intervention of the Education Depart- 
ment in the choice of subjects to be taught in elementary 
schools prevents managers from adapting the teaching to 
local snd industrial needs. In this case the system has been 
created by the necessity of having some security that the 
public get value for their money. But where no such 
necessity exists, it would, in our opinion, be a grave mis- 
take to introduce a similar uniformity. The argument for 
making teaching aclose profession is undaubtedly stronger. We 
do not allow butchers and bakers to sell their goods under false 
names ; why should we allow teachers to sell instruction which 
has no right to be so called? The only way of guarding 
against this, it is argued, is to allow no man or woman to 
teach who is not registered, and to make admission to 
registration dependent on passing a prescribed examination. 
Mr. Bryce does not specify his objections to making teaching 
- a close profession, he only says that it would be better if we 

could get on without pont a result. But it is easy to imagine 
why he dislikes the prospect. The closing up of a pror 
fession may be necessary in order to secure a sufficient level 
of mediocrity among its members. But it is well to 
_ remember that the level thus gained will only be one of 

mediocrity. Genius will have no place left for it, for genius 

is sete impatient of anything that savours of Trade- 
Unionism. It likes to follow its own will, and to arrive at 
results by paths of its own making. Registration and 
examinations may be necessary evils in education, but 
= is gained by losing sight of the fact that they are 
evils. 

Professor Jebb delivered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford 
on Thursday, and as his subject was “ Humanism in Educa- 
tion,” he naturally touched on the third of Mr. Bryce’s 
cautions. The whole lecture is an admirable vindication of 
“humanism” as “an efficient and vital influence not 
only in forming men of letters and learning, but in 
training men who afterwards gained distinction in public life 
and in various active careers” ; and though it does not strictly 
belong to the subject of this article, we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting the example which Professor Jebb 
gives of the latter result. “In 1762,at the end of the Seven 


Years’ War, Robert Wood ”—he himself tells the story in his. 


“ Essay on the Original Genius of Homer ”—* being then an 
Under-Secretary of State, took the preliminary articles of 
the Treaty of Paris to the President of the Council, Lord 
Granville; who was then ill, and had, indeed, but a few 
days to live. Seeing what his condition was, Wood proposed 
to withdraw; but the Statesman replied that it could not 


rolong his life to neglect his duty, and then quoted in Greek 
rom the Iliad the words of Sarpedon to Glaucus: ‘ Ah, 
friend, if once escaped from this battle, we were ever to be 
ageless and immortal, I would not myself fight in the fore- 
most ranks, nor would I send thee into the war that giveth 
men renown; but now—since ten thousand fates of death 


-now let us go forward, 


| the Persian Horace. 





beset us every way, and these no mortal may escape or ae. 
2 He repeated the last word, Zouey 
several times,” says Wood, “ with a calm and determinate 
resignation, and then, after a pause, asked to hear the treat 
read.” This noble passage has carried us far from Mr. 
Bryce’s speech. But it may serve to give additional 
poignancy to the regret which many of us feel at the change 
which is going on “ in the direction of substituting physical 
science for literary and human subjects in the critical part 
of education.” We note that as to the extent of this chance 
Professor Jebb and Mr. Bryce are not agreed. “The position 
of humanism in this country at the close of the cep. 
tury is much stronger than it was at the beginning.” 
That is Professor Jebb’s view. “The change "—from 
humanism to physical science—“ has gone very much too 
far.” That is Mr. Bryce’s view. We fear, however, that 
the reason why they are not agreed is simply that they are 
speaking of different classes of society. In the Universities 
we can well believe that humane studies—the studies which 
aim at drawing out all the mental and moral faculties of 
man—‘ have acquired a fresh vigour, a larger sphere of 
genuine activity, and a place in the higher education which 
is more secure, because the acceptance on which it rests is 
more intelligent.” But this is quite consistent with the fact 
that of “the cheaper secondary schools and the upper classes 
of the elementary schools” the exact opposite is true. We 
are well aware that in the case of these schools the difficulty 
of retaining “humane studies” is immeasurably greater 
than it is in the Universities and the higher class of schools, 
How are we to give any notion of literature to boys and 
girls whose education, even in favourable circumstances, 
ends at fourteen or fifteen? Is it not wiser to abandon all 
thought of doing this, and instead to store their minds with 
scientific facts which are true and useful as far as they go? 
We can only reply with Mr. Bryce that this latter training 
tends to “produce a hard, dry, unfertile type of mind,” 
and that in no class of school can this be a result 
to be desired. We see something of it in the change 
which has come over the English, and still more the Scottis , 
peasantry through the loss of that familiarity with‘the Old 
Testament which the more intelligent among them formerly 
possessed. The Hebrew Scriptures may be called by some a 
limited literature, but they are a great literature ; and when 
the Bible was the one book of the English poor, they derived 
from ita literary training which is ill ve by a knowledge 
what to expect from the mixture in a glass jar of two simple 
chemical elements. How to make literature a real power in 
elementary and the lower secondary education will be a very 
pressing problem for educationalists in the twentieth century. 








THE INFLUENCE OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

R. BERNARD HOLLAND, in the interesting and 
b\ thoughtful paper on “The Popularity of Omar 
Khayyam” which he has contributed to the June number 
of the National Review, mistakes, we think, -a little. the 
meaning of the English appreciation of Fitzgerald’s version of 
That this appreciation is. spreading 
with singular rapidity over an ever-widening area ‘is 
no doubt true—indeed, is proved by. the extraordinary 
demand for new editions both in England and America 
—and though we should hesitate to predict for the 
quatrains a life “as long as that of the Psalms of David,” the 
appreciation will probably be. durable. It does not, however, 
we imagine, proceed from sympathy with Omar Khayyam’s 
counsel, which is to make life happy with-wine, women, and 
song, but from admiration of his statement,:at once so 
melodious and so neat, of the great underlying doubt which 
has begun. once again to torment our: Western world, the 
doubt whether we are not all the victims of an_ illusion, 
absolutely powerless to control our fate, mere chess-pieces 
which He—be the He personal or impersonal—plays at will 
and then lays aside. That this doubt exists on every side of 
us, harassing multitudes, and acting as a narcotic for-a-few, is 
as patent to us as to Mr. Bernard Holland ; we only differ 
with him as to its general effect. He thinks that effect is 
epicureanism ; we think it is an unrest which, perpetually 
seeking some new solution of the great problem, rejects 
epicureanism provisionally with a certain contempt as a mere 
doctrine of selfishness. There are, it is. true, litterateurs 
among us whose worship of the beautiful tends to an idéal 
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not unlike Omar Khayyam’s, but they are only a small tribe 
with a strictly limited influence. The tendency of the great 
majority is rather to ask whether asceticism is not the true 
law ; whether all that is pleasant in life ought not to be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of others ; whether, in fact, altruism is 
not the one true religion. Some preach it as the forgotten 
side of Christianity, others deduce it from pure reason, while 
to others again—very numerous—it furnishes an intellectual 
~Juxury ; but all alike are pressing this doctrine as the one 
‘ which, among the many doctrines now being proclaimed, 
must certainly be true. It is from this that the new pity 
for the poor arises, from this the new impatience of 
the. social system, from this the new tendency towards 
“mercy” for everybody except those who break sanitary 
laws, for criminals, traitors, and all who die anywhere ex- 
cept in their own beds. There never was a time when the 
disposition to make conduct the sole test of truth was so com- 
pletely in the ascendant. The fact that mathematics would 
remain true even if all mathematicians were bad men is every 
day implicitly denied, while it is explicitly asserted that if 
conduct is good, the character of the individual’s faith or 
‘ scepticism, from which nevertheless conduct must ulti- 
imately spring, matters nothing at all. There is terrible 
unrest a3 to. what the true faith is, but there is also 
an eager searching to find it, leading sometimes, as all 
eager searches do, to the most astonishing displays of 
credulity. That mood is not Omar Khayyam’s at all.’ He 
is not a searcher, for his mind is made up. He cares nothing 
about conduct so long as life is pleasant. To him altruism 
would have appeared the silliest of impulses. Whether he 
was a pure fatalist, or whether he believed with other 
‘Mussulmans in the rule of a Sultan in the sky, unbound 
either by his own nature, or the claims of his creatures, or 
. those laws, such as the laws of numbers, or the law that good 
_and evil are distinct, or the law that past and present cannot 
be the same, which surely to finite intelligence seem beyond 
the range of “ omnipotent” power, is still to our mind matter 
of speculation. It is of the independence of God, his 
independence of man, that he preaches, rather than the idea 
_ which Sir Alfred Lyall has expressed in lines as pellucid as 
the Persian’s :— 
“Though the world repent of its cruel youth, 
And in age grow soft, and its hard law bend, 
Ye may spare or slaughter; by rage or ruth 
All forms speed on to the far still end ; 
For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness.” 
What Omar Khayyam was certain of was that man is an 
automaton, guided by another force than himself, that con- 
_ duct makes no difference in his fate, and that, consequently, 
the’ only truth’ worth knowing is that sugar is sweet. It 
seems to us that the whole current of Anglo-Saxon thought 
to-day is hostile to this view, that there never was 
~ such sympathy for self-sacrifice, that even in enterprises, 
such as-the building up of empire, there never was more 
’zeadiness for a-life of exertion, of bodily risk, of contempt for 
mere pleasure, such as to Omar Khayyam would have appeared 
ridiculous. There are doubters among us by the thousand— 
’ though litterateurs tend to exaggerate their number—and there 
may be, nay, there are, a few defiant atheists, but the dominant 
tendency of neither atheists nor doubters is towards 
epicureanism. The real devotees of luxury among us are 
~ neither religious nor irreligious, but only earthy men, many 
‘”- of whom confess to an inner doubt whether they are not too 
earthy by an effort to compensate for their luxury by large 
charitable gifts. It is the increase of wealth and idleness, 
rather than the shaking of - beliefs, which produces among us 
so many sénsualists of the school of Omar-Khayyam. We 
have poets among us who are disciples of Baudelaire, but it is 
to the “ Recessional,” and not to their work, that the heart of 
the people tu%as. Omar Khayyam’s exquisite verses are 
_ admired, but to compare their influence with that of the 
Psalms would be positively absurd, 


‘ With another thought expressed by Mr. Bernard Holland, | 
“THE farewell eulogy of Vienna uttered by Mark Twain 


a thought which requires and deserves much more elaboration, 
we are more perfectly in sympathy. Indeed, we have been 
preaching it ourselves for more than a generation. With the 


‘enormous development of intercommunication, it is certain 


that the ideas of Asia must flow into Europe, and will have, 
for good and for evil, ixaaiculable influence. It would be so 








even if the ideas had in them but little of attractive quality ; 
but the Englishman, who in the pride of his science despises 
them, does not understand their potency or the great facts of 
religious history. Europe has invented printing, gunpowder, 
the electric telegraph, and chloroform, but she has never 
invented a successful religion. Every creed now accepted 
on earth, except fetishism, is Asiatic in origin. . Buddha, 
Confucius, Munoo, Christ so far as he was human, St. Paul, 
Mahommed, were all Asiatics; and it is by their ideas that 
the religious thought of the world is at this day domi- 
nated. There may yet be new’“ prophets” in Asia, and if 
there are not, the ideas which have fermented there for 
ages are as sure to be imported as saltpetre, tea; or teak wood, 
—indeed, one of them, the notion that the subjection of self 
of itself, and without reference to the object of the suppres- 
sion, brings man closer to the Divine,’is already here, and 
will produce strange consequences. There are others, such as 
the belief that man is indeed immortal, but that the spirits 
of men are, as it were, “ pooled ” in the future life, reabsorbed 
in the governing spirit for their happiness and its renewal, 
which our grandchildren will have to discuss as living and 
effective heresies. Mr. Bernard Holland thinks, we imagine, 
that all Asiatic ideas will, like those of Omar Khayyam, pro- 
duce mischief ; but we are not so sure. This much is certain, 
that they will not produce irreligion. Throughout Asia out- 
side China—indeed, we are partly wrong in making that ex- 
ception—the universal belief is that religion is the one 
important thing for man, the one by which he ought to live 
and for which he is bound to die. The Asiatic may be the 
most corrupt of mankind,.but he never dreams of denying 
that he: ought to live according to his faith. The Mussulman 
is constantly a base voluptuary, but let him see that the Faith 
is at stake, and he rushes on death as freely as the bravest 
Englishman or German,—ask, if you doubt, those who fought 
at Omdurman. The Asiatic has, too, sueceedéd on a 
point where we have partly failed,—he has driven his 
religious ideas into the minds of common men, till in India, 
in Turkey, in Egypt, peasants who labour twelve hours a day 
for bare subsistence and seein as ignorant as the fishes they 
eat or the cattle they drive understand their creed quite fully, 
and are as sensitive to any interference with it as the most 
educated professors. It does not even occur to the Hindoo, 
the Mahommedan, or the Buddhist that any subject can be as 
important to him as his life after death, or that any one can 
doubt that in man there is something spiritual and apart from 
both flesh and mind. The influence of the ideas which have 
produced this result may be bad or good—some of them will 
be utterly bad, for example one root idea of Asia that there 
ean be different laws of morality for different persons—but 
they never can tend towards such a secularisation of the ideal 
as Mr. Bernard Holland apprehends from the influence of 
Omar Khayyam. He was a Persian of Persians, and Persians 
are the Parisians of Asia, but what he taught is not a great 
Asiatic idea, but revolt against the idea which dominates 
Asia. He is the philosopher of revolt as well as of piggish- 
ness, and admits the existence of the supernatural and his 
own secret longing even-while he blasphemes :— 
“ Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devised the Snake ; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


Would but the Desert of the Fountain yield 
One glimpse—if dimly, yet indeed, reveal’d, 

To which the fainting Traveller might spring, 
As springs the trampled herbage of the field ! 


Would but some wingéd Angel ere too late 
Arrest the yet unfolded Roll of Fate, 
And make the stern Recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate!” 
We have more fear of the influence of one successful adven- 
turer like Mr. Rhodes than of a dozen Omar Khayyams. 





THE CHARM OF VIENNA. 


before leaving that city is not undeserved. Indeed, one 
might go much further and say that it is well deserved. If 
we take the capitals of Europe to-day we must, after weighing 
the claims of each, put Vienna first as combining more than 
any other the advantages which appeal to a cultivated man. 
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Rome is of course unique, the “city of- the soul” for all time, 
where a man may never weary of exploring and of meditating 
on things human and divine. But as an every-day residence, 
Rome is a different place from the wonderful position she 
occupies as a world-city. Her climate is trying for a con- 
siderable part of the year; and though her death-rate has 
been immensely decreased by modern improvements, one 
would scarcely go there for health. Her intellectual life is 
not at a high level, her fashionable salons have the note of 
a@ superficial and routine frivolity. There is not a good 
theatre in Rome, the opera flourishes there for only a few 
weeks, the music generally is not striking. As for Paris, 
we all want to go there now and then, and we should 
many of us agree with Lord Dufferin that it is, in a sense, a 
sacred city of art and literature and esprit, with a generally 
diffused intelligence which probably excels that of any city, 
Athens excepted, that has ever existed. Paris is also unique, 
but do we want to live there always? Is there not too much 
excitement, too much noise, is not the world too much with 
us? Wemay say the same of London, with the added dis- 
advantage that the huge size of the latter and its incredible 
areas of “mean streets” exert a depressing effect on the mind. 
Berlin and Madrid are out of the question; nobody would 
care to settle in either; and St. Petersburg is even more 
impossible. The smaller capitals are far more captivating, 
especially those two most charming cities, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, both home-like but both beautiful. But we 
think, if a modern cultivated man looked all round the 
various cities of Europe, he would be inclined to fix on Vienna 
as combining the greatest variety of charm and interest, and 
as being the most desirable of European capitals. 


Both history and Nature have contributed to Vienna’s 
charm. It is an old city ; Marcus Aurelius died there. It has 
been a Aatserstadt or “Imperial city” for centuries. It is no 
upstart like Berlin; it has a certain grandeur, if not that of 
Rome, then that of Milan or Ravenna. The seat of empire, it 
has also for centuries been a great ecclesiastical centre, as pro- 
claimed by its glorious church of St. Stephen. It has wit- 
nessed one of the crowning episodes in European history, 
when John Sobieski raised the siege and finally delivered 
Western Christendom from the Turkish horde. One may 
stand to-day on the Calemberg and trace out the lines of that 
tremendous fight when gazing down on the city at one’s feet. 
Whatever one may think of certain phases of Austrian politics, 
even though one goes the length of Freeman’s somewhat 
pedantic diatribes against Austria, one must admit to oneself as 
one surveys the city that there is nothing mean here, that an 
element of grandeur shines through and redeems Vienna from 
that ever-besetting weakness of our age,—the commonplace. 
Nature has done as much for Vienna as history. With the 
exception of the country towards Moravia, one cannot 
quit Vienna without finding beauty on every side. From 
Budapest, from Linz, above all from Trieste when one passes 
over the Semmering, it is all beautiful. Such suburbs can be 
found in no other European city. Within half a dozen miles 
of the Graben you can be in lovely sylvan solitudes. On the 
Semmering route you can be in a charming hotel several 
thousands of feet above the sea, surrounded by forests of 
pines and birches, within two and a half hours ; you will hear 
no sounds but those of Nature, you will breathe an atmosphere 
every breath of which is luxury, and you will find the most 
delicious mountain water in Europe. The pretty villas one finds 
nestling amid treesand at the edges of luxuriant plantations as 
one rolls into Vienna by train can scarcely be matched for 
beauty of situation in any city of the world. We admit that the 
distance of the Danube isa disadvantage. Most people expect 
to find it coursing through Vienna, and are disappointed. You 
get out of your large Danube steamer if you approach the 
city by water, and enter a crowded little boat, which takes 
you up the canal to Franz Josef’s Quai, and you find that the 
only piece of water in Vienna is a mere canal. But if you 
have plenty of time for that spacious and noble park, the 
Prater, and choose to explore its wilder and more remote 
recesses, you can come almost plump on the Danube, and note 
the effect of the proximity of the noblest park and the noblest 
river in Western Europe. 


If Vienna is interesting by reason of history and scenery, its 
charm is certainly enhanced by its varied and stately archi- 
tecture. Haussmannised Paris looked very brilliant a genera- 








— 
tion ago, but it is a little faded and rather monotonous to-day: 
But Vienna is varied ; she has many specimens of noble archi- 
tecture to show, and her new thoroughfares and squares show 
them with an effect almost, if not quite, unrivalled. What finer 
municipal building than her palatial Rathhaus has ever been 
reared, alike as to details and general effect ? One thinks of the 
Mansion House and the dingy building where the London 
County Council is housed, and blushes. Even the Manchester 
or Birmingham municipal buildings are shabby and common- 
place after this. The Reichsrath building is perhaps not go 
successful, yet its fine Greek lines and general treatment 
please us the more we examine them. The Votive Church is 
the most perfect and successful of modern Gothic buildings, 
and the fine square in which it stands is worthy of it. The 
Hofburg Theatre is so magnificent that it is impossible to 
mention any other theatre in the world alongside it ; sucha 
collection of marbles in such perfect taste cannot be found 
elsewhere ; the Paris Opera House is merely gaudy and 
meretricious When compared with this superb temple of art. 
How massive, too, is the new Hofburg Palace right in the 
centre of the Aa/serstadt, symbol of the Empire, and at the 
same time a reminder, sad enough, of the tragic fate of 
the woman for whom it was mainly designed. Where else 
in Europe can such a collection of splendid buildings 
be found Where can you find elsewhere such noble piles 
as are here devoted, alongside these grand edifices, to private 
apartments, cafés, beautiful shops with bric-’-brac and vertu? 
It is an education to live among such places. And then the 
immense spaces and the perpetual greenery; the Rathhaus 
is embowered in trees, the bees are humming among the limes 
in the very heart of the old Imperial city. If we walk through 
the Hofburg into the old city clustering round the Graben, we 
shall see within a tiny crowded space the brightest shops (and 
even philosophers cannot despise shop-windows) erected in 
some of the most original specimens of street architecture in 
the world. No one who has seen the recent architectural 
additions to the Rothensturm-strasse, for instance, and who 
has compared them with analogous buildings in London, 
Paris, or Berlin, will doubt this. Vienna has combined in her 
new street architecture the picturesque element of the Middle 
Ages with the brightness and profuse adornment and con- 
venience of modern times. 


And if we turn to things of the mind and soul, how 
wondrously is the charm of Vienna raised. The glorious 
picture gallery, a jewel in so noble a casket, with its great 
groups of Titians and Carpaccios, its specimens of Giorgione, 
of Velasquez, its Vandycks and Rubenses ; the Opera House, 
first in the world, where all the year round, save for one 
month, you hear the finest opera, sung by the best artists, in 
the greatest comfort and at the most moderate prices. The 
military bands which play in warm weather in the Prater are 
the very best of their kind, and there is always good music 
going on in every part of Vienna. The Volks-Theater, too, is 
an almost unique institution which one would be only too 
glad to see reproduced in London. One feels one is ina city 
of art, of culture, of refinement, German, it is true, but with a 
careless and gracious ease rather foreign to North Germany, 
and while German, still a meeting-place for East and West. 
No man endowed with what our ancestors called “ sensi- 
bility ” can fail to find perpetual charm in Vienna, though he 
may, it is true, find the climate a little trying. But perfection 
is not for mortals, and one takes the varied delights of 
Vienna with a grateful heart. 





FLOWERS OF THE GRASSFIELDS. 

| UST before hay-time, the crowning glory of the country is 

given by the flowers growing in the grass. Their 
setting, among the uncounted millions of green grass stems, 
appeals not only by the contrast of colour, but by the sense 
of coolness and content which these sheltered and softly 
bedded blossoms suggest. The meadows which they adorn 
are the oldest and the best of all the fields of England ; but 
they would never be as dear to Englishmen as they are were 
it not for the flowers which deck them. The blossoms and 
plants found in the tall grasses, the joy of the June fields, 
differ from those on lawns and grazing pastures. They are 
taller, more delicate, and of a more graceful growth. The daisy, 
so dear to pastoral poets, is not a flower of the hayfield. 
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The myriads of springing stems choke the daisy flowers, which 
Jove to lie low, on their flat and shallow-rooted stars of leaves. 
The daisy is a lawn plant that loves low turf, and only in 
early spring on the pasturefields does it whiten the unmown 
ses. The turf glades of the New Forest, grazed short by 
cattle for eight hundred years, are very properly called “lawns” ; 
and on these the daisies grow in thousands, showing that they 
are true lawns, and not grassfields mown yearly by the scythe. 
What makes a flower of the grasses it is difficult to say. 
Bulbs flourish among them, and clovers, trefoils, and vetch. 
White ox-eye daisies love the grass, and many orchids, and in 
shady places white cow-parsley, and blue wild geraniums, and 
all the buttercups. Others, like the yellow snapdragon and 
the scarlet poppy, will have none of it, but love a dry and 
dusty fallow or a cornfield that has run to waste, shimmering 
with heat and drought. Even before the sheltering grass 
stems shoot upwards and around them, drawing all the flower- 
life skywards as trees draw other trees upright towards the 
light, there are plants which are found only growing in the 
meadows, springing from the turf carpet, and happy in no 
other setting. Chief of these are the wild daffodils and Lent 
lilies, the ornaments of old orchards and of the green meadows 
of Devon and the Isle of Wight. Why they, like the snow- 
drops, and in other parts of Europe the narcissi, should 
choose the turf in which to flower, instead of the woods, where 
grass does not grow, is one of the secrets of the flower-world, 
So, too, the wild hyacinths grow not in the meadows, though 
the fritillaries, the chequered red or pale “snake flowers,” 
are grass-lovers, and grow only in the alluvial meadows 
by the streams and brooks of the valleys. Early though 
the fritillaries are, they are a real “grass flower,” flourishing 
best where there is a long and succulent growth around them, 
for they like the shelter so given. This they enjoy even 
early in the year, because their favourite home is in meadows 
over which flood-waters run in winter and there the grass 
grows early. With the cowslips comes the early common 
orchis, with its red-purple flower, and later the masses of 
buttereups, and the ox-eye daisies. Both these flowers are 
increasing in our meadows, the former to the detriment 
of the grass itself, and to the loss of the butter-makers, 
for the cows will not eat the buttercups’ bitter stems. . Like 
the ox-eye daisy, the buttercup is a typical meadow flower, 
tall, so that it tops the grasses and catches the sun in its 
petals, thin-foliaged, for no real grass-growing flower has 
broad or remarkable leaves, and with a habit of deep under- 
ground growth far below the upper surface of the matted 
grass roots. You cannot easily pull up a buttercup root, or 
that of any flower of the meadows. The stems break first, for 
they draw their sustenance from a deepstratum of earth. All 
the meadow flowers and blossoms in the mowing grass belong 
to the beantiful, rather than to the useful, order of plants. 
They are fitted to weave a garland from rather than to distil 
into simples and potions. As Gerarde says of the butterfly- 
orchis, “there is no great use of these in physicke, but they 
are chiefly regarded for the pleasant and beautiful flowers 
wherewith Nature hath seemed to play and disport herselfe.” 
Herein they differ from the roadside plants and the blossoms 
of waste-lands and woods, for these, especially the former, 
form the list of the medicinal plants, the garden not of Flora, 
but of Asculapius. It is these which have been gathered for 
centuries by the wise men and wise women of the villages 
from the Apennines to Exmoor, while, if we may infer from 
the story of agriculture, the flowers of the grassfields are ina 
sense modern and artificial. They owe their existence to the 
discovery of the art of haymaking. Before men learnt to 
cut, dry, and stack hay, which, after fermenting partly in the 
stacks under pressure, becomes a manufactured food, it may 
be concluded that there were no such flower-spangled fields, 
in this country at least, as now form such a striking feature 
of rural England. Cattle and sheep wandered all over the 
common pastures, and ate the grass down, or trampled it 
under foot. Consequently, it never grew long, or formed the pro- 
tecting bedin which the flowers now lie,and manyof the meadow 
plants could seldom have flowered at all. The hungry cattle 
would graze down all the soft juicy young buds and leaves, 
wandering at will over the valleys, under charge only of the 
herdsman. When haymaking became general the cattle were 
confined in spring and early summer, and the fields of 
“mowing grass” appeared, and nourished year by year the 
plants peculiar to this form of cultivation. The proof that 











this is so may be seen in the New Forest. There the private 
parks, carefully protected during the spring from the tread or 
bite of cattle, and mown yearly in the summer, have all the 
wealth of flowers peculiar to our hay-meadows. Outside, in the 
forest itself, these flowers hardly exist, except by some pool- 
side or on the meadow-like border of a bog. They are only 
natural in the second sense, because our mowing grass is a 
natural product of enclosed ground, when cattle are excluded. 
Some flowers just invade the meadows, venturing out a few 
yards from the hedges or woods, but never spreading broadcast 
over the sun-warmed central acres. Such are the blue birds- 
eye, which just colours the mowing grass in shady spots and 
patches near the fence, and occasionally the bee-orchis 
and the butterfly-orchis. The latter does not grow tall in the 
meadows as it does in the woods, but affects a humbler 
growth. Blue wild geraniums also flourish in patches in the 
meadows, and sometimes cranesbill and campion. But 
campions do not seed well among the thick grasses, and 
seldom hold their own, as they do where a copse has been cut 
down, or on a hedgeside. And, though it is not a flower, 
there is the “ quaking grass” beloved of children, and almost 
the most prized of all the meadow plants, and the only one 
which cottage people gather to keep, as a memento of the hay- 
fields. 


Flowering plants form a large part of the actual herbage 
from which the hay is made. The bottom of a good crop of 
mowing grass springs from a tangle of clovers and leguminous 
plants, all owning blossoms, and many of them of brilliant 
hues and exquisite perfume. Chief among these is the red 
meadow-clover, the pride of the hay-fields. Few plants 
can match its perfume, or the cool freshness of its 
leaves. With this is mixed the little hop-clover, and 
the sucklings and other tiny gold-dust blossoms. 
Meadow vetchling, and the tall meadow crowfoot, with rich 
yellow blooms and dainty leaves, are set off by the pinks of 
the clover and the crimson of stray sainfoin clusters. All 
these blossoms, with the various flowers of the grasses, tend to 
ripen and come to perfection together, the heats of June 
bringing the whole multitude on together as in a natural 
forcing pit. It is then that the mowing grass is said to be 
“ripe,” when all the blossoms are shedding their pollen, and 
giving hay-fever to those who enter the fields. It must be 
cut then, wet or fine, or the quality and aroma of the hay 
passes away beyond recovery. Perhaps it is an accident that 
most of our meadow flowers are white or yellow. The two 
most striking exceptions are from foreign soil, the purple-blue 
lucerne and the crimson sainfoin. But yellow is not the 
universally predominant hue of the flowers of grasses, for in 
Switzerland and the Italian Alps the hayfields are as blue 
with campanulas as they are here yellow with buttercups. 
The turf on our chalk downs shows flowers more nearly 
approaching in tint the flora of the Alps. The hair-bells with 
their pale blue, and the dark-purple campanulas, give the 
complement of blue absent in the lower meadows, while the 
tiny milkwort is as deepan ultramarine as the Alpine gentians 
themselves. But the turf of the chalk downs, never rising to 
any height, and without the forcing power of the valley 
grasses, yields no such wealth of colour or perfume as the 
meadow fiowers lavish on our senses in the early weeks of 
June. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
———_@——-- 
SEA BIRDS AND CLIFF-CLIMBING IN YORKSHIRE. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The great feature of the bird-life of Yorkshire—a 
county which can show a list of birds, resident, and wanderers 
that have occurred within its borders, second to none in the 
United Kingdom—is the vast concourse of sea-fowl that breed 
annually on the high cliffs between Filey and Flamborough 
Head. It is well worth the while of any one who may be staying 
at Scarborough, Filey, or Bridlington Quay during the 
months of June and July to run over to the little village 
of Bempton, and thence a mile to the cliff-tops to see the 
“climmers,” as they are locally known, busy at their summer 
occupation. Apart from the natural history side of the 
question, on a fine summer’s day the views from the top of 
the cliffs to Scarborough Castle on the one hand, to the light- 
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~ house at Flamborough Head on the other, make up a fine 
picture, while the lights and shades on the water four 
‘ hundred feet below, dotted all over with birds as 
far as the eye can reach, combine to make a view which 
I have known many people consider themselves amply 
repaid for travelling long distances to see. But to hark back 
to the “climmers” themselves. The whole length of cliff is 
rented during the breeding season by two or three separate 
lots of climbers, who most zealously respect each other’s 
rights, and their modus operandi is as follows. The man about 
to descend to gather the eggs gets into a kind of leather 
breeching which fastens round his waist, and to this the long, 
thin, strong rope is attached. A strong running iron pulley is 
fixed into the edge of the cliff, so that the rope shall work 
easily, and run no risk of being frayed by rubbing against 
sharp edges of stone, &c. Three of his companions, having 
dug their heels firmly into the soil a few feet from the edge 
of the cliff, sit down one behind the other; the first man 
wears a stout piece of leather round his body, round which a 
complete turn of the rope is taken, and the other two men 
assist in paying out or hauling up the rope as the case may be. 
The third man also has in his charge the signal rope by which 
the egg-gatherer intimates his desire to ascend or descend. It 
is a curious sensation, as I think any one will own when they try 
it, when for the first time you find yourself hanging in mid-air, 
with a clear drop below you of about 400 ft. But there is little 
danger to be apprehended ; the ropes are well tested and care- 
fully tended, and even should you turn turtle and hang head 
downwards, you cannot fall out of the leather breeching. 
Accidents are of the rarest occurrence, and the only way in 
which they occur is by pieces of stone being loosened by the 
rope above you, and falling down upon you. One of the 
climbers had his arm broken in this manner a few years ago. 
The rope dislodged a piece of stone above him, he saw it 
coming, and put up his arm to save his head. With constant 
practice, these men have become most expert at the game; 
and the way they swing out backwards and forwards to reach 
any ledges or corners that are overhung by pieces of cliff 
above them, and the way they kick out from the side of the 
cliff, when rapidly being hauled up, first with one foot and 
then with the other, so that they shall not be such a dead 
weight in the hands of their companions above, is a treat to 
behold. The eggs are stowed away in two big leather bags, 
slung one on each side of the climber. It is most exhausting 
work, even for these men who are so well used toit. They 
take it in turns to descend every hour or so, and of course 
they only work in fine weather ; when wet it is too dangerous. 
Several different species of sea-fowl breed in these cliffs— 
heriing gulls, kittiwakes, puffins, razorbills, and guillemots— 
but the vast majority af the birds are of the latter species, and 
are there literally in thousands. They are locally known as 
“scouts,” and sit on the ledges bowing to each other, and 
keeping up a murmuring noise that may be heard a long dis- 
tance off. Their large pear-shaped egg is well known, and by 
a wise provision of Nature it is so shaped, for on these wind- 
swept ledges, where it is laid without any attempt at a nest, if 
it were rounded like the eggs of most other birds it would 
have little chance of ever coming to maturity. Most people 
are familiar with these wonderfully handsome eggs, presenting 
such variety of colouring that two are hardly ever alike. I 
knew of a collection of a thousand of these eggs, every one 
different from the other. It has often been a puzzle to me to 
account for this wonderful variability,—handsome reds, blues, 
greens, yellows, chocolates, whites, every shade of the spectrum, 
spotted and unspotted. The birds are living under the same con- 
ditions, eating the same food, and are spread over a wide area. 
Not,as onthe pinnacles in the Farne Islands, crowded togetherin 
a dense mass on the top of one rock, where a little difference 
in colour may help to guide each individual bird back to her 
own egg; and that they do recognise and keep to their own 
eggs has been proved by splashing particular birds with paint. 
A guillemot only lays one egg ; if that be taken she always 
lays another, and if this again be taken she will sometimes, 
but not always, lay a third. And another curious thing is that 
the same bird nearly always lays the same type of egg, so that 
if the climbers find a handsomely marked one on a particular 
ledge they always go again for a similar one ; and I know of a 
case where this has been done for fourteen years in succession, 
this particular egg always having a certain peculiar roughness 
of its own. The eggs form a staple article of food in the 





district during the season ; personally I like them, but many 
people consider them strong. The best way to eook them 
is to boil them hard—like a plover's—cut them in slices 
spread a little anchovy on them, and serve with “mustard. 
and-cress. Great numbers are sent to Leeds to ‘be used 
in the working of patent leather, and all the best-marked 
specimens are reserved for collectors. I have known as much 
as 10s. paid for an egg on the cliff-top. Another interesting 
thing about them is that it is not known exactly how the old 
birds take their young from the ledges down to the water. 
some remain till they can flutter down, but many are eon. 
veyed by their parents. The cliff-climbers will tell you that 
they take the young down on their backs, but this is certainly 
not the case. I have been many times both on the clitf-top 
and ina boat below armed with a powerful field-glass, and, 
though I have seen the young bird drop from the old one, [ 
cannot tell exactly how the former is held. My own opinion 
is that the young bird is held pressed up between the body 
and legs of the old one, so that it is impossible to see. it, 
Thanks to the extension of the close time, most of ‘the 
birds have now left the ledges before the shooting season 
commences; but before this happy event, cruelty, which 
I can only characterise as damnable, used to be prac. 
tised. So-called sportsmen used to go out on the 
first day of the season with the avowed intention of 
firing away a certain number of cartridges; they never 
even troubled to pick up their birds in many cases, nor 
to see whether they were left dead or only maimed on the salt 
water, and one used to witness the pitiable sight of one of 
these unfortunate birds with a broken wing and a fish in its 
bill trying to get up the cliffside to its starving young one, 
many of whom perished through the death of their parents. 
When all the birds have left the cliffs, they nearly all go right 
away, comparatively few being found round the coast in 
winter, but they are back almost to a day as the breeding 
season again approaches. The number of small fish, chiefly 
herring sile, on which these birds feed, and on which they 
bring up their young, must be vast indeed, but from an 
economic point of view I could never learn that they did any 
appreciable harm. These small fish must be present in 
millions; you can often see great oily patches'on the water 
where they are congregated. I have often watched the 
old birds coming into the cliffs with their prey. They 
will sometimes bring nearly a dozen small fish at-a 
time, all held just behind the head, with their bodies 
and tails hanging down all on one side. Now, how 
do the birds arrange this? They could hardly catch 
them all at once in this manner, and if they opened their 
beaks to complete the catch one would have supposed that 
those first caught would have dropped out, unless it be that 
they bite so hard that they stick, as it were, to the bill as 
caught, and remain there. The ringed guillemot, or silver-eye 
as it is called, is found breeding in these cliffs, though in com- 
paratively small numbers, and it breeds true. Amongst-such 
immense hosts of birds one would have expected varieties to 
occur not unfrequently, but they are very scarce. I know of 
a spotted example that was taken some years ago, and a short 
time since a nearly black specimen was obtained, and last year 
when I was on the cliffs the climbers assured me that they 
had frequently seen a bird about, pure white except for its 
black head and neck ; but these are the only instances that 
have come under my notice. The climbing generally begins 
about the middle of May, or during the last week of that month, 
and lasts till the middle of July, after which the birds are 
allowed to bring up their young in peace, and the same part of 
the cliff is not climbed two years in succession, but allowed a 
rest. The climbers know better than to kill the goose which for 
them lays the golden egg. The jackdaws and herring gulls are 
sad robbers of the eggs, driving their sharp bills through them 
and sucking out the contents, but the latter never carry away 
the eggs in their feet as has been asserted. This would be 
anatomically impossible. The way the idea arose is this, that 
the eggs are not unfrequently found washed up on the shofe, 
whole and uninjured, far from the cliffs, as in Filey Bay, 
where I have myself picked them up, and the gulls were 
supposed to have carried them off in their feet and 
dropped them in the sea; but the far more reasonable éx- 
planation is that they are laid in the water, as ducks and 
geese often drop their eggs, and given an absence of sharp 
rocks there is nothing extraordinary in a hard-shelled egg 
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like a guillemot’s being washed up intact. Guillemots get 
jnto queer places at times. I have known them caught 
jn the meshes of the fishermen’s nets, and I once saw a man 
fishing with a rod from the harbour pier at Scarborough 


‘ hook a guillemot, which gave him a good deal of surprise and 


asharp bit of play before it eventually broke loose. I also 
otice sav one taken out of the stomach of a large codfish. It 
was in such excellent condition, that with a little cleaning it 
could easily have been mounted, and made a very good 
specimen. In the early months of the year, sometimes at the 
beginning of January, the guillemots will suddenly arrive in 
very considerable numbers at their breeding-grounds, remain 
for a tide, and then suddenly disappear fer a week or two, all 
save a few stragglers. Much remains yet to be learnt about 
their life history. I have obtained.the large Baltic race in 
winter, and in the memorable hard weather of 1894-95 I 
was fortunate enough to secure two specimens of Briinnich’s 
guillemot, one of which I picked up floating dead in the sea 
at Filey, and it is figured in the late Lord Lilford’s magnificent 
work.—I am, Sir, &c., Oxtry GRABHAM. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-——-@—— 
ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—We have heard a great deal of late about naval 
efficiency and its “ pros” and “cons,” but I have never seen a 
more practical illustration of misplaced authority than I wit- 
nessed this morning at the inspection of the Chatham depdt 
by Admiral Sir C. Hotham, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 
There were over nine hundred. engine-room ratings (ie., 
engine-room artificers, leading stokers, and stokers) on the 
inspection ground, and there was not a single engineer officer 
present—save and except the Chief Inspector of Machinery— 
who accompanied the Admiral asdepartmental chief. Instead 
of these engine-room ratings being put through their 
“facings” by the officers of their own department (who, 
be it observed, are “ trained” men themselves), these ratings 
were ih charge of deck officers, with whom in a commissioned 
ship the engine-room department has nothing to do. 
I should like to ask,—How can we expect these men to respect 
a routine which relegates them to departmental officers (whose 
Service instincts and duties are identical with their own) for 
a cettain portion of the twenty-four hours, and then to deck 
officers (whose instincts and duties have nothing in common 
with the engine-room) for the remaining portion of the day ? 
You will perhaps say,—‘ Well, what is the sequel?’ Here it 
is!—(1) General dissatisfaction throughout the department ; 
(2) abnormal number of “run” cases from depdts ; (3) diffi- 
culty in recruiting stokers. These points are antagonistic to 
efficiency, and passing days only emphasise the seriousness of 
the matter.—I am, Sir, &e., Xx, 





MR. SHELDON’S “SERMON-STORIES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I thank you for the article in the Spectator of 
June 3rd on the remarkable success of Charles Sheldon’s books 
both in England and America, which shows not only that 
there is a large constituency for this class of writing, but also 
that there is an identity of appreciation on both sides of the 
Atlantic? I think your explanation of their wonderful circula- 
tion is probably the correct one, that these books express the 
thoughts and feelings of. vast numbers who have for years 
past been brooding over the question of the “slums” in our 
large towns, and I have been filled with a silent longing to 
bridge the gulf which now separates them from those who 
are more highly favoured. But perhaps the most striking 
feature is the fact that these books have been previously read 
chapter by chapter to his Sunday evening congregation, 
taking the place of the ordinary sermon, which the author 
thinks in many cases has been a failure. It is, in truth, that 
the novel has come to the help of the pulpit, and may indeed 
provei starting point of a new development in the matter 
of preaching. You speak of it as in some way a return to 
Apostolic methods, but may it not be more properly described 
4s an actual return to the method of Christ Himself? “The 
common people heard Him gladly.” And why! After 











making allowance for every personal charm, for the simplicity 
and naturalness of His teaching, as well as for His miracles of 
healing and the feeding of the multitude, may it not be that 
such stories as the “ Prodigal Son” had something to do with 
attracting the many thousands who followed him for many a 
weary mile under a burning sun? And when we reflect upon 
the unrivalled charm of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
is modelled upon the same plan, does it not seem to show as 
if truth, cast into the form of parable or story, wins its way 
more effectually into the mind and heart? In any case, the 
subject is well worth the prominence you have given to it, and 
may possibly lead to further discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Regent Park: Avenue, Leeds, June 5th. E. Witson. 





PERSISTENCE OF CHARACTER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—A curious instance of the above has lately appeared in 
an Indian paper. A week or so ago some eight hundred 
signallers of one of the great Indian lines—the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway—went out on strike on forty-eight hours’ 
notice. The railway administration by great efforts managed 
after a few days to get traffic into working order again. The 
general opinion of the Press has been that, whatever were the 
merits of the dispute, the signallers put themselves in the 
wrong by going out on such short notice, and that the railway 
administration deserved credit for the way they faced and 
overcame the difficulties so caused. However, the point to 
note is that one of the ablest and most respected of the native 
papers in an article which I enclose winds up with the follow- 
ing naive remarks :— 

“Though we wish the Company all success in their attempt at 

resistance, we are afraid its line of opposition will be scarcely 
deemed justifiable. The present method gives rise to serious appre- 
hensions about the public safety. We wish the Company would 
have hit upon some safer and securer measure of disappointing the 
strikers, Whether promises given to strikers with a view to avert 
the imminent crisis fall under the class of contracts made under 
undue influence or coercion we do not know, yet it is much to be 
wished that the law could empower the employers to concede ‘for 
the moment to the urgent demands of the employed, only to get 
some time, say a month, to find other workmen and then to dismiss 
without ceremony the headstrong strikers ‘without fulfilling the 
extorted promises.” 
Possibly the writer might say in justification that a great 
Englishman some hundred and forty-two years ago did quite as 
bad a thing,—7.e., when Clive deceived Omichund by preparing 
and showing him a false treaty.—I am, Sir, &e., B. M. 





CROMWELL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The conditions of capitulation at Colchester which I 
quoted from Dr. Gardiner are stated by him to be taken 
from “the form printed in the Lords’ Journals (X. 478).” 
They are also to be found in Rushworth (Fourth Part, Vol. IL, 
pp. 1244 and 1247).. There were nine articles. The third 
allowed “fair Quarter” to all private soldiers and officers 
under the rank of Captain; the fourth provided that “the 
Lords and all Captains and superiour officers and Gentlemen 
of Quality engaged in Colchester, shall... ... render them- 
selves. to the Mercy of My Lord General.” The phrase 
rendeting to mercy was explained as follows, the explanation 
being annexed to the articles, and referred to in Article 
III. :—*“ By rendring to Mercy we understand ; that they be 
rendred or render themselves to the Lord General, or whom 
he shall appoint without certain assurance of Quarter ; so as 
the Lord General may be free to put some immediately to the 
Sword, if. he see Cause; although His Excellency intends 
chiefly, and for the generality of those under that Condition, 
to surrender them to the mercy of the Parliament.” Mr. 
Capell says he cannot find the words in italics in the 
articles, and I understand him to say that “a promise 
of the lives of all,” made in the course of the previous 
negotiations, was to hold good in the final terms of surrender. 
It is, therefore, established that Fairfax’s promise of quarter for 
his life was not one of the conditions on which Lord Capell 
surrendered Colchester, still less ‘‘ one of the first conditions,” 
and therefore the charge against Cromwell of dishonourable 
conduct, based on the statement that it was one of those con- 
ditions, cannot be sustained. A good deal of evidence could 
be adduced to show that the interpretation of his promise 
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which Lord Fairfax gave at Lord Capell’s trial was by no 
means an afterthought, but was communicated to Lord Capell 
by Colonel Berksted, one of Fairfax’s officers, at the time when 
the promise was given. It was also sent to Parliament, in 
writing, by Fairfax in October, two months after the sur- 
render and four months before the trial. But after all, this is 
a matter which affects Fairfax rather than Cromwell, and the 
evidence would take more space than you, Sir, would be 
likely to allow. Cromwell was not at Colchester, nor had he 
anything to do with the articles of surrender, or with Fairfax’s 
subsequent promise ; if it be remembered that Fairfax was 
Cromwell’s commanding officer, and that Ireton and the other 
officers who were members of the Council of War, and con- 
cerned in the making of the promise of quarter, all 
agreed as to the meaning to be given to it, and that the 
Court before which the question was fully argued held that 
their interpretation was “clearly proved” to be the correct one, 
I think Cromwell cannot justly be blamed for accepting the 
interpretation they gave. If one may judge by Clarendon’s 
language, he would seem to have thought that Ireton had 
much more than Cromwell to do with bringing about Lord 
Capell’s death. He says of Capell and Norwich :—“ TIreton, 
above all men, continued his insolent and dogged humour, 
and told them: ‘If he had credit, they should all die’”” And 
again :—“ Treton’s hatred was immortal ; he spake of him ” (2.e., 
of Capell) “and against him as a man of whom he was heartily 
afraid.” Of Cromwell, on the other hand, all that can be said 
is that Clarendon “ intimates,” or would “lead us to suppose,” 
that he had a large share in bringing about the decision of the 
House (which, be it remembered, was without a division). I 
remain of opinion, therefore, that there is no sufficient cause 
shown for ascribing the unanimous decision of the House to 
Cromwell alone, more than to Ireton, Vane, or many 
others. But I cannot leave unnoticed the much more 
serious charge brought against Cromwell in Mr. Capell’s 
second letter. It is that Cromwell, in his “ own letters 
on the Drogheda massacre coolly reports having ordered 
men to be burnt alive who had surrendered to quarter.” 
This is a far worse charge than that first made, but the prin- 
cipal element in it will not stand a moment’s examination. 
Cromwell says in the letter referred to (Letter CV. in 
Carlyle’s Letters, d&c.), that the men, some eighty in number, 
who had taken stand in a church-steeple, “being summoned 
to yield to mercy, refused.” This is a very different matter 
from having surrendered to quarter. An attempt to blow up 
the tower having failed, Cromwell, in order to force the men 
out, directed that the building should be set on fire. Fifty of 
the eighty made their way out and were killed. Some thirty 
perished in the burning building. Surely it is straining 
language to describe this as burning men alive. War is brutal 
and horrible, and the storm of a town, when all quarter is 
refused, must abound in brutal and horrible incidents ; but 
the slaughter by fire and sword of an enemy who refuses to 
surrender is a very different thing from burning alive un- 
resisting captives who had surrendered to quarter. I am no 
apologist for the massacres at Drogheda and Wexford, but 
conduct such as is attributed to Cromwell by Mr. Capell’s 
friend would be nothing short of fiendish.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. J.S. 


[We cannot continue this controversy.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE CROMWELL STATUE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—With reference to your review of my book, “ The Two 
Protectors,” in the Spectator of May 27th, I am somewhat sur- 
prised at your taking exception to my remark as to the present- 
day antagonism to Oliver Cromwell in certain quarters. It 
must have escaped your memory that towards the close of 
Lord Rosebery’s Administration a combination of Tories and 
Irish Nationalists defeated the proposal to place a statue of 
Cromwell in the precincts of the House of Commons. Also, 
that in the recent tercentenary commemoration at Huntingdon 
—Oliver’s birthplace—the Mayor and High Church party 
declined to take part in the day’s proceedings. It is clear, 
therefore, that the antagonism is not confined to Irish 
Nationalists, as you appear to think. You say that “there is 
nothing that people are more proud of, whatever their politics 
or station in life, than a descent from Oliver Cromwell,” to 
which I may add that many Members of the House of Lords are 








equally proud of their descent from Charles IT. of the Blessed 
Restoration, and from women who were not his wives. It 
appears to me, therefore, that your remark proves nothing— 
I am, Sir, &e., RicharD Tancyr, 

Glendorgal, Newquay, Cornwall, June 3rd. 

[We are well aware that the late Home-rule Ministry wag 
weak enough to withdraw their proposal to erect a statue to 
Cromwell ; and we are also aware that during the present 
Administration a bust of Cromwell has been placed in the 
House of Commons. Men not Members of the House of 
Lords have been proud of being descended from Charles IT. 
Charles James Fox was extravagantly complimented on the 
fact by Burke in the House of Commons. But how does this 
alter the fact that a descent from Cromwell is regarded with 
intense pride and satisfaction by the Protector’s descendants} 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA’ 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have been much interested in the correspondence 
under the heading, “The Wreck of the ‘Stella’ and the 
Lapidary Style,” contributed to recent issues of your 
paper. I am, however, more concerned that the noble 
deed of Stewardess Rogers should find a fitting record than I 
am with regard to the “style” of the inscription. Thank 
God, Mrs. Rogers’s deed of sacrifice does not stand alone. 
During the last quarter of a century hundreds of Britons 
have calmly and heroically died for others,—some, in- 
deed, from the mere sense of duty, rising in the hour 
of danger above the selfishness which was the law of 
their life—others because all their life long they had 
been the servants of Him who “pleased not Himself” 
but “gave Himself for us,’ and were possessed by His 
spirit. Mrs. Rogers was of the latter class, and no in- 
scription would be adequate that did not express that fact. 
She was a beloved member (of twenty-one years’ standing) of 
the Northam Congregational Church, Southampton, of which 
church her aged father is still a member. We can hardly 
expect that her deed be recorded in St. Paul’s Cathedral, if 
for no other reason than that hers is but one of many equally 
heroic deeds. Nor is it clear that such a place would be the 
best. Far better would it be, to my mind, to commemorate 
such deeds in the localities where the persons were well known 
and among the class from which they sprung. A fitting 
inscription in the church where Mrs. Rogers worshipped, or 
in some public place in the neighbourhood where she was held 
in high esteem, unveiled with appropriate ceremony, would 
deepen the impression of her Christlike deed among the youth 
from which we may hope to draw our future servants of the 
sea. I trust that those who have promised, in your columns, 
money towards a memorial, may be disposed to give it to 
those who are desiring to commemorate the deed locally. I 
believe that the Rev. James Thompson, 3 Britannia Road, 
Northam, Southampton, would be glad to receive subscrip- 
tions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Forest Gate, June 1st. JoHN HENRY FRENCH. 

[We hold that so noble a deed as that of Mrs. Rogers might 
very properly be commemorated both locally and in a national 
place of memorial such as St. Paul’s. No local place of com- 
memoration could, however, be more appropriate than the 
church of which she was a member,—in this case the Northam 
Congregational Church.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 3rd “Olim Harroviensis 
suggests to an old friend of mine that he should try his hand 
at rendering into English Burton’s famous epitaph on himself 
in the Cathedral of Christ Church. He justly pronounces the 
task impossible, but perhaps he will tolerate with indulgence 
a very inadequate attempt on the part of an old schoolfellow. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HARROVIENSIS. 


”» 





“Paucis notus 
paucioribus ignotus 
hie jacet 
Democritus Junior 
cui vitam dedit et mortem 
melancolia.” 


More than a name to few, by none unnamed, 
Here rests a Sage Abdera might have claimed : 
In life, in death—he lived for Her alone— 

Pale * MELANCHOLY marked him for her own.” 
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{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Your correspondent “ Olim Harroviensis,” in maintain- 
ing the advantages of Latin over English for memorial 
inscriptions, gives an honest challenge to our language, which 
[ hope the Master of Trinity, Cambridge, will take up. True, 
we cannot adopt the pregnant antithetic single sentence of 
the Latin ; but are not our short, pointed Saxon sentences as 
effective? Might not the epitaph be reproduced something in 
. a 
me wey “Paucis notus 
paucioribus ignotus 
hic jacet 
Democritus Junior 


cui vitam dedit et mortem 
melancolia.” 


-I &m, Sir, &e., 


Here Burton lies. Few knew his 
face. 

His fame with all is rife. 

Sad melancholy proved his death, 

That was his theme through life. 


FP. G. F. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Surely Mr. C. R. Haines and “Olim Harroviensis 
somewhat underestimate the capacities for terse and pregnant 
expression of their mother-tongue, and are too easily con- 
yinced of its inferiority in this respect to Latin. Take, for 
example, the palmary instance of Latin “lapidary” style 
contributed by your correspondent to the Spectator of 
June 3rd. This, almost literally translated in English, goes 
into fewer words, and forms a passage of equally sonorous 
prose. I transcribe the epitaph for comparison of the original 
and the translation :— 


» 


“Paucls notus Famous 
paucioribus ignotus but little known 
hic jacet here lies 


Democritus Junior, 
dead yet immortalised of 
melancholia. 
(Total, 13 words. 


Democritus Junior, 
cul Vitam dedit et mortem 
melancolia.” 

(Total, 14 words. 
If in the process the supersubtle word-play of the first two 
lines has disappeared, that need not be accounted a deteriora- 
tion. But if verbal conceits are in demand, the English tongue 
can supply them in abundance, and this very sentence can, by 
alittle rearrangement of its parts, be turned into a passable 
couplet. Thus— 

Here lies 
Democritus Junior 
Famous, though little read, 
Imwortalised and dead 
of 
Melancholia, 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. G. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Str,—How would this do for the inimitable epitaph on 
Burton? Of course it is considerably longer than the original 
through the need of particles in English :— 


Known but to few, 
And yet unknown to fewer, 
Here lies 
Our modern Democritus, 
Deathless and Dead alike 
Through Melancholy. 
The original is perfect, and one cannot help asking, Who 


could have composed it 7—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I venture to send three attempts at translating the 
epitaph on Burton, which I give below, not in order of any 
supposed merit, but of magnitude :— 
Here, known to few—tofew’r unknown, 
Democritus the Second’s laid, 


By melancholy marr’d and made : 
Thus Death doth for his life atone. 


Here knowne to fewe to fewer unbe- 
Knowne 
A sage Democritus ye Seconde lyes 
Whose lyfie by melancolly was undone 
Who yette by melancolly dethe defyes. | 
Here, where respect—or love—is stay’d, 
Democritus the Second’s laid, 
By melancholy marr’d—and made! 


—Lam, Sir, &c., A. V.Q. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I hope I may be pardoned for my temerity in advancing 
to lift the gage flung down to the Master of Trinity by your 
correspondent, “Olim Harroviensis,” in the Spectator of 
June 31d. May I suggest the following as a translation of the 
Latin epitaph /— 

To few well known 

By fewer still forgot 


Here rests Democritus the Less 
Whom Despond dowered with 


. Life and Death. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., T. ARNOLD HyDes. 
St. Alphege Vicarage, 139 Blackfriars Road, S.E., June 6th. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S,—I venture to send you an attempt to render the epitaph 
given in your Jast number by “ Olim Harroviensis ” :— 








Known but to few, to fewer still unknown, 
Democritus the Younger ‘neath this stone 
Doth lie. To him did Melancholy give 

Tn life to die, but yet in death to live. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


E. H. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I have this morning seen the Spectator of June 3rd, and 
beg to send you a translation of the epitaph on p. 787, if you 
think it worth printing :— 


“Paucis notus 
paucioribus ignotus , 
hic jJacet 
Democritus Junior 
cw vitam dedit et mortem 


In life known but to few, 

To fewer now unknown, 

Democritus the New 

Lies underneath this stone, 
Turn’d here to clay,— 

melancolia.” Melanucholy’s child and prey. 


—I am, Sir, &e., T. W. Norwoop. 
Wrenbury Vicarage, Nantwich, June 7th. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “H. B.” justly eulogises the 
“concise pathos” of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s monumental 
lines of 1838, But whence did Sir Richard obtain them ? 
His words— 
“Si non 
Ossibus ossa tuis, at nomen nomine, tangam,” 

are curiously akin to the line— 

“ Ossibus ossa meis et nomen nomine tangam,” 


which was added in 1829 to Theophilus Lindsey’s epitaph in 
Bunhill Fields, on the occasion of his friend Thomas Belsham 
being interred beside him.—I am, Sir, &e., 

CANTABRIGIENSIS, 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of May 6th drawing atten- 
tion to the absurdity of allowing any artist to send in eight 
works to the Academy, is most timely ; but like its forerunners 
in the same cause, it will probably meet with the same fate,— 
oblivion as regards those in authority. Many years ago, in an 
early number of the Artist, I think, or it might have been 
the £cho (it matters little in what paper), I drew attention to 
this astounding error ; and I added some calculations, which, 
with your permission, I will apply to the exhibition of the 
present year. In my former statement I calculated that each 
of the eight thousand or nine thousand works of art sent in 
had about a minute and a half devoted to its inspection. 
That was little enough ; but to-day the state of affairs is far 
worse. Works were sent in (last day) on Tuesday, March 28th; 
so we may conclude that the march-past began on the 29th. 
A water-colourist, “C.,” received his intimation of 
“regret” enclosed in an envelope bearing the Academy’s 
red emblazoned arms, that all who run may read, on 
April llth, just twelve days later. Now, supposing 
it be true that everything passes twice before the Com- 
mittee ; supposing also it be a fact that the oil pic- 
tures are judged first ; and supposing that the selectors 
work for eight hours a day, we may conclude that in these 
twelve days, or ninety-six hours, or five thousand seven 
hundred and sixty minutes, the enormous multitude of twelve 
thousand or fourteen thousand works of all kinds, passed 
once, and those up to the letter “C.” twice, before the weary 
eyes of our voluntary martyrs. If we only knew the exact 
number sent in, the exact plan of selection pursued, and the 
exact day when a rejected Mr. X. or Miss Z. received the 
fatal letter (or rather when the letter was written), we could 
arrive at the exact facts ; but, approximately, twelve thousand 
things passing in five thousand seven hundred and sixty 
minutes allows about half a minute to each work. How many 
of these, we may inquire, would be recognised by their judges if 
seen again? Now, supposing these twelve thousand represent 
the work of three thousand artists sending in four works each, 
it stands to reason that if they were only allowed to send in 
one work each of the said three thousand would be allotted 
four times as much time for its inspection, acceptance, or con- 
demnation, which means two minutes or one hundred and 
twenty seconds, instead of thirty seconds. There are this 


year twelve hundred and fifty-eight outsiders exhibiting 
nineteen hundred and forty-two works, an average of about 





one work and a half to each artist ; so that a reduction would 
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make little difference to the mass of exhibitors, who are only 
represented by one work. But to the six hundred and eighty- 
four ex'ra artists, who would be made happy by having their 
works placed in the galleries, it would make all the difference 
in the world; and the public would probably gain by having 
a greater variety of individuality to criticise. Even a reduc- 
tion to two works would be better than the present arrange- 
ment; and it cannot be too often repeated that reputations 
have always been made at the Paris Salons by the exhibition, 
at most, of two works. Surely if such painters as Corot, 
Meissonier, Dagnan-Bouveret, and that great animaliste who 
has just passed away from us, could become celebrated by 
showing annually two pictures only, the same number might 
suffice for distinguished English portraitists, whether native or 
naturalised. Of course, the “R.A’s” and “A.R.A.’s” have 
the right to do what they like in their own shop; but, as a 
matter of fact, the reduction to two, or three, or four pictures 
would make little difference to the bulk of the members, as 
the average this year to each man is about two. 


The numbers of exhibiting members of the Academy are as 
follows. Sixty artists exhibit one hundred and eighty-nine 
works. Fourteen send one each; sixteen send two each; 
eight send three each ; eleven send four each; six send five 
each ; one sends six; three send seven each; and Mr. 
Herkomer has the distinction of being the one member who 
sends his full complement of eight pictures. If, therefore, 
members only sent three works, as against one or two for 
outsiders, eleven members would have been deprived of one 
exhibit ; siz of two, one of three; three of four, and Mr. 
Herkomer of jive. In other words, twenty-two members 
would have exhibited sixty-six works instead of one hundred 
and nine. Of these, six are portraitists ; two are sculptors ; 
three are sea-painters; two, cattle; three, landscapists; 
three, figure-painters ; and three are universal providers. 
Most persons would think the saving in brain wear and tear 
would be worth these sacrifices. Just imagine passing eight 
hours every day for a fortnight in looking at pictures which 
whirl past at the rate of two a minute; or faster, if rest and 
refreshments are indulged in! 


Want of space prevents me referring to other grievances of 
outsiders ; but one, the crowded out of accepted works, might 
be palliated by printing their authors’ names at the end of the 
catalogue under “Unhung for want of space.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. B. 





THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—I send the following observations on the chance of your 
thinking them worthy of publication. Every one will 
sympathise with the sentiment embodied in Mr. Morley’s 
censure of the desecration of the tomb and remains of a 
fallen foe. The question is whether this was an exception to 
the rule. I respectfully think that it was. The Madhi was 
not simply a fallen foe, either of Great Britain or of Egypt. 
Whatever he may have been in the beginning of his career, it 
is certain that he was during the period of his power a cruel 
and brutal sensualist of the lowest type; an oppressor and 
exterminator of all who opposed him, whether Christians, 
heathens, or Mahommedans; in short, an enemy of the 
human race. Face to face with the tomb and remains of 
such a man, the British commander could not have avoided 
passing some kind of judgment on such a character. 
To have done nothing would have been to give the 
tacit approbation of the British nation to pilgrimages of 
religious honour to a sacred shrine; in other words, 
to stamp with British approbation the career and character 
of a monster, whose infamous life was unrelieved by a 
single good quality. He sent others to die bravely that he 
might pursue his career of imposture and sensuality. Their 
graves were worthy of all respect. But I hold that the British 
commander did well to stamp with the signet of England’s 
reprobation the inhuman character of the Mahdi. He was 
between the two alternatives of tacit approval or reprobation ; 
and I think he made a right choice. The first accounts of the 
mutilation of the body were revolting; but Mr. Balfour’s 
explanation put matters in a less offensive light. For my 
part, I think Lord Kitchener would have been justified, in the 
interest of humanity and civilisation, if he had solemnly and 








ceremoniously cremated the Mahdi’s body as a protest ‘aide 
part of the British nation against crimes which disgraced 
human nature. But however that may be, I repeat that 
Lord Kitchener was shut in between approval of religious 
honours paid to the memory of the Mahdi, or conspicuous 
reprobation of his infamous career. It has been said that 
Gordon would have disapproved of what Lord Kitchener did 
I think, on the contrary, that Gordon would have entirely 
approved of it. He did things himself which were far more 
questionable.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Residence, Ripon, June 7th. Matcotat MacCott, 





THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 


Sir,—In your able article in the Spectator of May 20th on 
Lord Charles Beresford’s recent book, ‘The Break-up of 
China,” you say :—“ It is possible, though not, we admit, likely, 
that China after an internal explosion may reform herself ag 
did Japan. In that case we are safe.” In view of recent 
events in that country, I think internal reform both possible 
and likely. At the close of the war with Japan a reform 
party was formed in China. The need for large and radical 
changes was felt by most thinking men. The reform move- 
ment, begun in Pekin, spread rapidly throughout the country, 
especially among the younger (vterat?, officials, and gentry, 
Newspapers were started in many of the great centres of popu- 
lation for the advocacy of reform, some of which had a very 
large circulation. Last year there were no fewer than seventy 
such papers all edited and published by Chinese. The movement 
spread even to such anti-foreign places as Hunan, and some 
of the leading men of that conservative province became 
prominent advocates of reform. Within three years from the 
close of the Japanese War, the reform party had become 
numerous and powerful. It included most of the younger 
and more thoughtful men among the upper classes, a con- 
siderable number of the rank-and-file of the Mandarins, and a 
few of the highest officials in the Empire, and it had at its 
head the Emperor himself. The Emperor beyond all doubt 
isa convinced and ardent reformer. The long and splendid series 
of reform edicts, about forty in all, which he issued last yearis 
abundant. proof of that. In a letter to his adviser, Kang 
Yu-wei, written just six days before the coup d'état, the 
Emperor says: “ Unless we adopt Western methods it is im- 
possible to save our Empire.” The reform .edicts of the 
Emperor were well received by the people generally, and were 
hailed with enthusiasm by the younger men. They were 
defeated and rendered abortive by the opposition of the 
Empress-Dowager alone. 


What specially roused her hostility was the proposed reform 
of the Mandarinate, the most essential of all reforms in China. 
The Empress-Dowager has always claimed and exercised the 
right of appointing all the civil and military officials through- 
out the Empire above the rank of Intendant of Circuit. This 
right she refused either to give up or to exercise under the 
advice of the Emperor. There was a sharp struggle between 
her and the Emperor on this vital point, which ended, as we 
all know, in the triumph of the Empress-Dowager, and the 
coup @état. With all the higher offices of State filled by her 
own nominees, it was of course easy for her to triumph. She 
made that triumph doubly sure by raising the cry of the 
“Dynasty in danger,” which rallied all the Manchus to her 
standard. 


But the Emperor, though overborne by the Empress- 
Dowager, holds firmly to his reform purpose and bides his 
time. You, Sir, rightly say “ that if China can reform herself, 
we are safe.” Would it not, therefore, be a short and sure 
cut out of our troubles in China for England to give the 
Chinese Emperor her moral support in his work of reform? 
Could not England point out to the Chinese Government the 
grave peril in which China stands at present, and recommend 
the Emperor to resume the great work of reform begun last. 
year. In taking such a step we should have the sympathy 
and support of the United States and Japan, and possibly of 
Germany also. The Empress-Dowager, who is the chief 
obstacle to reform, would yield toa representation of this kind. 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. OWEN. 


Ramsgate, June 6th, 
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A FREE AND OPEN MARKET. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Sometimes you have been good enough to allow me to 
say a word in your columns on this subject, and I hope to be 
sufficiently brief and to the point to receive that favour once 
more. Though your interesting article of June 3rd professes 
to be in opposition to my views, I agree entirely with the 
great principle it lays down, and am delighted to read an 
opponent who does not misuse the words “ Protection ” and 
“retaliation,” and refrains from raising false issues about 
cheapness. We all want “a free and open market in these 
islands to which all men can send whatever they have to sell, 
and there sell it freely and without let or hindrance, save 
only for the necessary demands of the Treasury for 
Revenue purposes.” We all “hold that the maintenance 
of an open and unhindered market is essential to our 
welfare.” We all claim “the maintenance of an absolutely 
free market, and of the right of all men to resort here and 
sell us freely what they have to sell.” I thank you for putting 
our demands into such eloquent and telling language. This 
is the right we claim, and which Mr. Gladstone first tried to 
secure for us five-and-thirty years ago, when he entered into 
the negotiations which resulted in the Convention of 1864, 
For the same purpose some nine or ten international Con- 
ferences have been held since then, at which our Government 
—sometimes Liberal, sometimes Conservative—has been re- 
presented. One obstacle has always barred the way to pro- 
gress: the contracting Powers could not agree to abolish their 
bounties unless they had security that they would not have to 
compete with bounty-fed sugar from other quarters. 


In the meantime, British producers have been in exactly 
the same position in their own markets as if a tax had been 
levied on their sugar, while that from bounty-giving countries 
was admitted free. When bounties have stimulated over- 
production to such an extent as to force sugar below cost 
price, the bounty-fed producer gives away a portion of his 
bounty to the consumer; and the British producer, if he 
wishes to continue the competition, is compelled to make the 
same present to the consumer out of his own pocket. This is 
not “a free and open market”; the British producer,can no 
longer sell “without let or hindrance.” We ask for your 
eloquent assistance to give us back what we have a constitu- 
tional right to claim, a free and open market in our own 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE MARTINEAU. 

Gomshall, Guildford, June 7th. 


(We are always glad as far as possible to open our columns 
to the other side, but Mr. George Martineau is utterly mistaken 
if he thinks that the principle we set forth tells in favour of 
his proposals in regard to countervailing duties. He wants to 
look the gift-horse in the mouth, and to close our markets to 
bounty-fed sugar. We desire to ask no questions as to 
whether commodities are cheap because of virgin soil, 
industrial skill, chemical discoveries, or the fiscal policy of our 
neighbours, but to keep a free and open market for all goods. 
“Let them all come” and sell what and how they will, and at 
what price they will; that is the only safe principle upon 
which this country can act.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I observe in the Spectator of May 20th that your 
correspondent, Mr. D. N. Reid, seems to think that the custom 
of the country allowed the Highlander to shoot and fish at 
pleasure prior to the invasion by English sporting tenants. 
Sir John Sinclair is quoted as to the rights of the inhabitants 
to fish two rivers in Kintail prior to 1745. That shooting was 
not allowed in Kintail in early times, I can show, as I have 
before me a document dated 1660, in which Colin Mackenzie, 
of Kilcoy, is appointed by Kenneth, Earl of Seaforth, his 
“baylie for cognoscing and determining upon all chasers and 
killers of deare or Roe within any of the bounds of Kintayle, 
lochelse, Lochcarron Strathstrabrane glassletter, affarik and 
glen strafarrer.” Any “guyltie person” was to be fined 
100 merks Scots. That “guilty persons,” alias poachers, 
existed at that time, is thus clearly shown, and I should 
venture to believe that any earlier documentary evidence on 


exception, and not the rule, for those rights to be exercised 
except at the pleasure of the proprietor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evan N. Burton-MAcKENZIE. 
Belmaduthy House, Munlochy, N.B., June 2nd. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—A curious case of the beneficence of what we call the 
lower creatures has been told me by a lady of Bournemouth 
in whose garden it occurred. A belated greenfinch fell into 
her verandah one day in a dying state apparently, but was 
restored by the care and nourishment given it, and went away, 
It returned in the next season with several others and renewed 
friendly relations, and they came regularly to be fed, but 
always driving away the sparrows which gathered, and who 
were not permitted to pick up a crumb till the finches were 
satisfied. Only one sparrow, which had lost a leg, was per- 
mitted to feed with the finches without molestation of any 
kind. The masterful treatment of the sparrows by the green- 
finches seems to me exceptional, as they feed together on my 
lawn in the most friendly manner, and the sparrow is 
accounted a bully ; but the courtesy shown a cripple is one of 
the most remarkable incidents of bird life I have ever come 
across. The lady from whom I have it is distinguished for 
her zoophilism, and the finches do her honour by returning 
with the season.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Condercum, W. Bournemouth. W. J. STILLMAN. 





POETRY. 
—_@—— 
PEACE, WITH HONOUR. 

WHEN we in riches have reposed our trust, 

And said to Peace, “’Tis, that we love thee well,” 
Peace hath replied, “ Your honour lies in dust ; 

How can ye love me who with honour dwell ? 
Who loveth life too fondly, lose it must ; 

Who spurneth life for honour shall discover 
How, while his riches crumble, and are rust, 

True life remaineth to the fond true lover.” 
Peace, we have learnt thy lesson. Mighty power, 

To whom, divinely born, it doth belong 

Neither to do, nor yet to suffer, wrong, 
Now, glorious Freedom, speak, ‘ Oh, in this hour, 

When earth distressful groans with war’s increase, 

Say, Ocean-mistress, “ England is for peace.”’ 


Thou hast a voice now, England. Thou canst speak, 
No longer hushed as one of war afraid : 
Thou hast no need of tremors, like a maid 
Who knows her treasure vast, her beauty weak. 
Lo! There is Peace. See, how she helpless stands 
The new Iphigenia! Wolvish eyes 
Glare at her, burning for her sacrifice, 
To loose through blood their blood-embattled hands. 
Go, mighty voice, plead for her! Through all lands 
Pure is thy name: the omnipresent Sea, 
With all its freedom-loving waters glad, 
Once at thy bidding set the prisoners free: 
So, with invulnerable armour clad, 
Plead now for Peace! All heaven shall plead with thee. 


A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 
—~— }@--— 

TWELVE SOLDIERS.* 

Tue twelve chapters of this book, contributed by various 
hands, various also in method and merit, are yet informed 
by a certain homogeneity: they all celebrate British skill 
and British bravery. Moreover, they prove one and all 
—if for the moment we omit Cromwell—that the objects of 
our strategy have ever been to fight the French and to preserve 
our Colonies. Marlborough, Peterborough, Wolfe, Clive, Coote 
Abercromby, Moore, Wellington,—all these fought our great 
neighbour, and won for us a victorious prosperity ; while the 





* From Cromwell to Wellington : Twelve Soldiers, Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. 
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most of them in fighting France ensured the safety of our 
Empire across the seas. Indeed, often enough the two objects 
were but one, and we opposed the French for the sake of our 
Colonial policy. So, this book brilliantly illustrates the thesis 
of Professor Seeley, and proves that the expansion of England 
meant the defeat in Canada, as in India, of our secular rival. 


They are great men, these twelve, and great patriots. Crom- 
well stands apart, not only because he was obliged to lift his 
arm against his own countrymen, but because he was a wise 
administrator, as well as a valiant soldier. Above all, he 
rendered the greatest possible service to the British Army ; 
he reduced it to discipline. He insisted that character 
was as necessary to the winning of battles as courage; 
he suppressed drunkenness and blasphemy; if he did not 
succeed in converting the rough soldier into a gentle- 
man, at least he made him a man, and he proved for 
ever that the hero is not necessarily a_blackguard. 
The work thus begun by Cromwell was splendidly carried 
on by Corporal John, who, being also a man of genius, 
recognised that discipline was the mother of victory. 
It is idle to compare these two great men, to whom 
we owe much of our stability, and who established, more than 
any others, the grand tradition of our Army. Cromwell 
fought as an autocrat in support of his own ideal ; he was not 
hampered by hostile Governments nor by intriguing allies. He 
knew with perfect clarity what he wanted, and he realised his 
ambition by the force of his temper and the accuracy of his 
judgment. Marlborough, on the other hand, was hustled 
at every step by malice and stupidity. The Dutch, whose 
cause he espoused, did their best to involve him in defeat ; 
the Ministers at home desired nothing better than his dis- 
grace. But he fought, and he won, in contempt of all 
obstacles, because the genius of battle was in his blood, and 
because, with all his recklessness, he never forgot the 
necessities and the comfort of his men. 


Cromwell succeeded by character and intrepidity. Marl- 
borough by a surpassing charm, a_ sparkling genius, 
an inevitable good fortune. Surely the fairies smiled 
upon his cradle, since never in his life was he capable 
of failure. He stamped under foot all the known laws 
of combat; the grand conventions of the Grand Monarch 
appeared to him a set of childish rules, and he was great 
enough in himself to invent a new and flawless method 
of strategy. So he recomposed the art of war, and it is 


from him that all succeeding generals learned their 
trade. But even more wonderful than his skill was his talent 


for success. He was everywhere, if perchance he might inter- 
cept the enemy ; his quick marches are still unsurpassed, and 
his men followed him in blind confidence, because they knew 
that he would never betray them. The town that could stand 
against his siege was never built, and the stoutest wall seemed 
to crumble at his approach. But he achieved his magnificent 
victories because he remembered that a general was useless 
without an army. He ruled his men with a hand of iron ; he 
would allow no plunder, no marauding ; whatever supplies 
were necessary were openly bought and honestly paid for. 
He showed, as Wellington showed afterwards in the 
Peninsula, that the British method of conducting war was at 
once more honourable and more efficient. At the same time, 
though his discipline was absolute, he watched over the com- 
fort of his troops with ceaseless solicitude. On the mag- 
nificent march which ended in the victory of Blenheim his 
care and forethought never ceased. At Heidelberg he had a 
large supply of shoes, while food and money were stored at 
fixed points upon the march. Nor was it only his forethoucht 
which attached his soldiers; he had that charm of manner, 
that irresistible temperament, which made all men, even at 
first sight, his devoted servants. No man could withstand his 
fascination, and it is significant that the drivers of the 
artillery, who in the march to Blenheim performed an 
unparalleled feat of endurance, were not tried soldiers, but 
mere workmen, hired by contract. Yet they had seen 
Marlborough, and they did not disappoint him. 

Thus it is that Chesterfield, no mean judge in such matters, 
aseribed Marlborough’s success to his famous irresistibility. 
“Of all the men that ever I knew in my life,” said he, “the 
late Duke of Marlborough possessed the graces in the 
highest degree, not to say engrossed them.” Yes, it was 
the graces which, in addition to his military genius, made 





this hero eminent. He had no parts, as Chesterfield allows : 
he was illiterate, and could not spell; but no foreign poten. 
tate could face him without recognising his superior grace hig 
marvellousmanner. And he fought battles, and made treaties 
and managed all men, save his own Ministers. These then 
—Cromwell and Marlborough—make up with Wellington the 
greatest trio of the twelve. And of Wellington there js 
naught to say, except that a generation which lives by his 
genius is ungratefully apt to belittle him. Yet no praise ig 
too lofty for the hero who fought through the Peninsula ; and 
it is only a strange blindness of affection for Napoleon which 
persuaded Heine, as it still persuades many an Englishman 
to underrate the glory of Waterloo. The mightiest general 
can do no more than win a battle, and when that battle ensures 
the existence of a great country, admiration should be loyal 
and unquestioning. Of the rest, Wolfe, who at Quebec lost 
his life and saved Canada, and Moore, who won the battle of 
Corunna, appeal most strongly to our sentiment of romance, 
But there is not one of the twelve whom we remember with- 
out pride, and whose exploits did not help to build up our 
Empire. 


Take Baird, for instance, whose march across Egypt was the 
first undertaken by British troops across an unknown desert, 
He realised, as Lord Kitchener has realised since, that 
organisation is the secret of success in war, and though it was 
not his fortune to keep a hold upon the base of his operations 
by rails of iron, he did not start upon his enterprise until the 
minutest details were considered. And it was by a sort of 
accident that he went to Egypt at all. In February, 1801, he 
had embarked for Trincomalee, with orders to seize Batavia 
and Mauritius, when suddenly the plan was changed, and he 
was bidden to set sail for Egypt, that he might assist Aber- 
cromby in driving out the French. Arrived at Kosseir, he 
instantly organised his famous march across the desert,—a 
march which has shown the way to so many soldiers. To begin 
with, he sent on advance parties to dig wells, and despatched 
stores of sheep and biscuits to several depdts on the road. 
But like all pioneers, he was beset with difficulties. The 
bullocks he had transported from Egypt were useless, 
and he was compelled to collect a force of camels; then 
the mussacks, or water-skins, upon which he relied were 
found to leak, and the wells did not yield the water that 
was expected of them. Moreover, he could not communicate 
with Cairo, and he knew not what was the state of the country, 
But he kept resolutely on his way; he moved some ten 
thousand troops (of whom some six thousand were natives of 
India) across one hundred and twenty miles of scorching desert, 
and lost few save by their own fault. His subsequent junction 
with General Hutchinson at Cairo was a far easier task, and 
Baird deserves eternal glory because he solved a problem whose 
solution has since proved invaluable. He is the first in a list 
of prudent, renowned soldiers which closes with the name of 
Lord Kitchener; and he proved, as all those have proved 
whose achievements are celebrated in this interesting book, 
that, while strategy is the genius of war, discipline and 
organisation are its indispensable talents. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC* 

Soutu African history does not offer very pleasant reading to 
an English public, even when the historian is strictly im- 
partial. When, as in the present case, he hardly cares to 
conceal his prejudice against English people and English 
methods, the case against the latter is apt to take a very dark 
complexion indeed. And that is the chief fault that one can 
find with the otherwise admirable work of Mr. J. C. Voit. 
Admitting, as one unfortunately must, that there is only too 
much truth in his account of the early relations between the 
English Government and the old Dutch settlers, one must yet 
protest that he paints the picture of English blundering and 
ill-faith too uniformly black ; and that, while he extols, not 
altogether unduly, the sturdy love of liberty and great 
heroism of the founders of the South African Republic, his 
criticism of their English opponents is far too sweeping 

too bitter to be just. Nevertheless, his work is one which, 
in spite of its want of impartiality—perhags, even, on account 
of its one-sidedness—deserves to be carefully read and con- 





* Fifty Years of the History of the Republic in South Africa, 1795-1845. By 
J.C. Voigt. 2vols. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [25s.] 
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sidered in this country ; for of late years the English public 
has heard so much of the other side, the case against the 
descendants of the old Dutch pioneers, that it sometimes for- 
gets that the latter have a history and grievances of their own. 


The half-century of history treated by Mr. Voigt begins with 
the first revolt against the Dutch home Government in 1795, 
and ends with the loss of Natal and the exodus across the 
Drakensberg Mountains before the English in 1845 ; in other 
words, the period of the struggle to occupy the country south 
of the Orange River. The first Republic was the work of the 
frontiersman, the man who was ever pushing or being pushed 
over the border of civilisation :— 

“In the Colony, his old home, the land which his forefathers had 
developed and made habitable, the history of the Borderer for nearly 
an entire century (from 1700 to 1795) had been a constant struggle 
against the injustice and misrule of the East India Company and 
their Cape Town officials. Then, tired of remonstrance, weary of 
protest, and firmly resolved to manage his own affairs and himself 
to rule his own country in future, he had created his Republic, and 
brought about the downfall of the Government of the Chartered 
Company of Amsterdam merchants in South Africa. Then the 
British Government had appeared on the scene, called on the 
Frontiersman to give up his Republic, and ordered him to submit to 
the Government of King George. He had refused to do so. He had 
resisted in 1796, and only yielded when he found the British power 
too strong for him. But he had tried his strength again in 1799, 
Again he had to submit. His leaders had been captured and 
imprisoned and punished by England. He had taken up arms in 
1801. Again he had submitted. Then the Republican Government 
had been restored to the Frontiersman. For a short while only, his 
country with the rest of South Africa had enjoyed the free and 
liberal institutions of the Batavian Commonwealth. Then British 
dominion and a Government of despotism had been imposed on all 
South Africa by force of arms. Once more the Frontiersman had 
risen in insurrection, in 1815. Then had followed the ter- 
rible punishment of Slachtersnek. In the land of his fathers, 
the frontier-pioneer had seen some of his leaders brought to 
the scaffold. Others had been sent into banishment. Once 
again the borderland was in subjection to a foreign rule. 
With the vacillating Native policy of England, the almost 
constant Kaffir wars, and the insecurity of life and property 
in the Eastern parts of the Colony, came the policy of the suppres- 
sion of the independence of the High Court of Justice, the abolition 
of the Burgher Senate, of the Courts of Landdrost and Heemraden, 
and of the official rights of the Dutch language in petitions and 
memorials to the Government and in the Law Courts of the land. 
Most of these measures affected West and East alike. Then there 
was also the repeal of the Vagrancy laws. There was the important 
alteration in the Land laws, under Sir John Cradock’s Governorship. 
There were the confiscation of part of the paper currency in circula- 
tion, the events of the notorious Black circuit, and the bitter hostility 
of the so-called philanthropic societies which then influenced public 
opinion.” 

s does the author sum up the main causes of the emigra- 
Thus does tl thor sum up the main cat f tl 
tion to the north, the “Great Trek” which founded the South 
African Republics. It will be seen that the question of the 
emancipation of the slaves is left out of the list of grievances 
altogether. Elsewhere he discusses the emancipation of the 
slaves and the inadequate compensation received by the slave- 
owners, but he will not admit that the well-founded discontent 
caused by the measure had anything to do with the exodus 
northwards and the re-establishment of a self-governing 
Republic ; the fact being, apparently, that in common with 
many of his countrymen he dislikes the idea that a free 
tepublie should owe its origin and birth to a desire to keep 
Republic should ts origin and birth to ad to keey 
fellow-creatures in bondage. One cannot but respect the 
sentiment, but it is difficult to accept without protest the 
figures by which the author seeks to maintain his proposition 
that the slave question played no part in the determination of 
the emigrants to be free from British rule. Among the 
hundred individuals who comprised the first Trek, he says, 
there was none who owned a slave. Therefore, he argues, “it 
is fair to assume that all the 10,000 emigrants who left the 
Colony between the years 1833 and 1840 had not owned more 
than a hundred slaves at the outside.” Putting the value of 
a slave at £80, heasks whether it is likely that these thousands 
of colonists should have braved all the terrors and privations 
of the northern march on account of a grievance which 
mulcted them of 14s. a head. The assumption is rather a 
large one. In the first place, the original hundred emigrants 
left the Colony before the Emancipation Act, and it is quite 
possible that their “trekking” was due not a little to the fact 
that they did not own slaves; in other words, to their poverty. 
The great rush of emigration took place after the emancipation, 
and it is very difficult not to believe that the undoubted 


-hardship caused by the measure must have largely conduced 


to the resolve to quit the Colony. Putting aside, however, the 
iquestion of slave-holding, it is clear that, according to the 





author’s views, the main cause of discontent with British rule 
lay in the native policy. The result of the native policy, 
dictated to the British Government by irresponsible and 
ignorant philanthropists at home, and carried out in a very 
vacillating fashion in the Colony itself, has been, he says, the 
destruction of certain native races and the ruin of others. The 

3ushman has been absolutely exterminated, the Hottentot 
utterly degraded. British rule would not coerce the native for 
his good; it would not impose legislative restrictions on 
vagrancy and laziness; it would not sanction any form of 
forced labour ; it would only allow the native to go his own 
way in freedom, and kill himself with drink. The most that 
it would do in the cause of prevention and improvement was 
to flog him whenever drink made him criminal :— 

“In spite of evidence to the contrary all over the world, the 
British Government in South Africa had assumed and taken it 
for granted that what was in reality an inferior race could be 
sufficiently protected and shielded from complete deterioration— 
and from extinction—by merely the ordinary application of the 
law. It obstinately refused to believe that in. the struggle for 
existence between nations and races, as between individuals, the 
weakest goes to the wall; it had further been guilty of neglecting 
its duty as a government, in refusing to protect the weak race; it 
had failed or refused to see that civil equality for such a race meant 
destruction. Only the vices of civilisation were attractive to the 
savages. As crime increased among them, and imprisonment was 
found not to be a sufficient deterrent, the penalty of flogring came 
to be resorted to more and more frequently. The philanthropists 
failed to see that they were acting barbarously as well as unjustly.” 
At the same time, of course, this same policy made the whole 
question of native labour extremely difficult for the Dutch 
farmer, as it did also the question of self-defence against 
marauding tribes. Still there is no use in overstating a 
case, and Mr. Voigt is disposed to lay much more blame 
upon our native policy than it really deserves. He is also 
too discreetly silent about another feature of the question,— 
namely, the occasional brutality and tyranny of the white 
settlers in the country. But if he is dissatisfied with the 

sritish treatment of the Bushman and Hottentot in the early 
days, he is yet more displeased with that meted out to the 
Kaffir race in more recent times :— 

“ Pondoland, Basutoland, Zululand, Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, 

Mashonaland, and other Kaflir countries were to receive the benefits of 

sritish rule at a much later date, when, towards the century’s close, 
the strong pro-consuls and the Empire-extending financiers were to 
join hands; when the map of Africa was to be painted red, and 
dotted over with battle-fields; when the useless mask of sham 
philanthropy was to be cast aside. Then, after a sham investiga- 
tion by an Imperial Commissioner, who subsequently confessed to 
not always being in the habit of speaking the whole truth, the seal 
of British official approval was to be set on a system of spoliation 
and slaughter of the natives more ruthless and cruel than that 
practised by Cortez in Mexico and by Pizarro in Peru—on a mode of 
warfare characterised by atrocities as barbarous as those which 
disgrace the annals of the gold-seeking Conquistadores of the 
Sixteenth century.” 

The words are bitter and unmeasured ; but we cannot afford 
to shut our eyes to the truth that underlies the accusation, 
Our native policy in South Africa in the past has not been a 
success as far as the welfare of the natives themselves was 
concerned. Nor can one say very much in favour of the 
present policy, if it is to be judged by its results. One might 
retort, perhaps, that in the main the native policy of the 
Dutch settlers has not been markedly more successful, and 
assuredly not more merciful ; but that fact, though it may be 
an answer to an over-hostile critic, hardly furnishes an excuse 
for ourselves. Moreover, Mr. Voigt, with all his angry 
prejudice against things British, is a critic whom one cannot 
help respecting. His indignation is at least genuine, as is also 
his enthusiasm when he recites the gallant deeds of the old 
pioneers. The story of the first settlers and their leaders, of 
etief and Pretorius, isa stirring one, and is told by the author 
in a very stirring fashion. Special praise is also due to the 
admirable lucidity of the plans and maps with which the work 
is lavishly provided. 





DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ON ST. PAUL.* 
Dr. Lyman Apsott applies to St. Paul a theory which has 
been accepted by all modern theologians of repute,—the 
theory of Progressive Revelation. When we use the word 
“modern,” we do not mean that the theory is really new. In 
one shape or another it has always been held. The allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament was one form of it. If 





* The Life and Letters of St. Paul, By Lyman Abbott. London : James Clarkt 
and Co, [68.] 
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the literal meaning of the narrative, the mora! maxim, or the 
statement of divine attributes seemed inadequate or un- 
worthy, then a higher spiritual meaning was read into it. 
God had taught the earlier time by parables ; to the later He 
gave the light by which the parables were interpreted. It is 
no very great step to advance from applying this theory to the 
general teaching of Scripture to applying it to the teaching of 
a particular writer. Dr. Abbott, however, must have all the 
credit due to a very distinctive and courageous enunciation of 
the principle, carried out with much ability in a detailed 
exposition of the Apostle’s life-history, both in thought and in 
action. The frankness with which he expresses himself will 
possibly startle some readers, for many who have long implicitly 
aecepted this view may easily be shocked by an explicit state- 
ment of it. But no one, we venture to think, will see any 
want of reverence, or any failure in essential faith, in Dr, 
Abbott’s treatment of the subject. We cannot do better than 
let him speak for himself :— 

“This volume ...... assumes that Paul grew both in grace and 

m knowledge after his conversion ; that he learned much while he 
was teaching; that he neither at once threw off entirely the 
Pharisaic traditions in which he had been reared, nor acquired at 
once a completed system of philosophy to take their place ; 
that the revelation to him of truth was not an instant revela- 
tion flashed upon him in the hour when the risen Christ 
appeared to him on the road to Damascus, but was a gradual 
revelation growing out of that vision ; that some of the conceptions 
of the kingdom of God with which he entered on his ministry were 
subsequently modified and partly laid aside; that conceptions of 
that kingdom which are to be found in his later epistles were only 
gradually attained; that there are differences, and important 
differences, if not inconsistencies, in the teaching of the different 
epistles ; that his point of view underwent material changes, and 
that these changes can be traced in a careful study of his epistles in 
the order in which they were written. In short, it is assumed in 
this volume that, as there is a progress of doctrine discernible in the 
Bible, and a growth in the knowledge of God manifested in the 
difference between the earlier teachings of Moses and the later 
teachings of John, so there is, in a lesser degree, a progress of 
doctrine discernible in the writings of individual writers in the 
Bible. Such progress in the writings of Paul this volume attempts 
to trace.” 
One example of the principle here enunciated has become a 
commonplace of interpretation, and may be found in writers 
whom no one would accuse of any departure from the most 
conservative views. It is hardly possible to doubt that the 
language in which St. Paul reminds the Corinthians of the 
character of his preaching: “I came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. 
For I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ, and Him Crucified” (1 Cor. 11. 1-2), has a reference to 
his recent experience at Athens. At Athens he had begun 
with natural theology, and had passed on to the Resurrection, 
and he fails. At Corinth he plunges, so to speak, preaches 
Christ crucified—and what could be more astounding to his 
audience, whether Jew or Greek, than such a statement with- 
out qualification or preface ? and he founds a flourishing 
Church. There have been, we believe, some remarkable 
instances of a similar character in the history of modern mis- 
sions. The preaching that appealed to common beliefs has 
had to give place to one that spoke to common emotions. 


Dr. Abbott applies the principle with much boldness to the 
‘pistles to the Thessalonians, put by an unfortunate arrange- 
ment last of the Pauline Epistles, but universally acknow- 
ledged to be the earliest in date. He describes the Apostle’s 
preaching in this city thus :— 

“ This was his message,—the message he had given in Antioch, 
the message he had given in a different form in Athens: ‘The 
Messiah has come; he has been put to death; he has risen from 
the dead ; he is living; he will presently return with power and 
great glory ; he will bring his angels with him, and he will judge 
the world ; but he will not judge them by a race standard ; he will 
judge them by standards of absolute righteousness ; then all those 
who love God and look for his appearing will be gathered into his 
kingdom, and all those who oppose God and desire not his appear- 
ing will be destroyed with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of this coming Messiah.’ He still thought that the power of this 
kingdom would lie in the power of an almighty King. He had yet 
to learn, what in our next chapter we shall see he did learn, that 
the secret of its power would be the love of a Father who suffers 
long and still is kind.” 

And he uses similar language to give the substance of the 
first letter: “It says nothing about Christ crucified, whom 
Paul tells the Corinthians he determined to make the subject 
of his ministry ;” it contains, in short, little doctrine but much 
exhortation to righteousness, founded all of it on the ex- 
pectation of the coming of Christ. The difficulty occurs,— 








: : 
at what stage of the Apostle’s _experience was the letter 
written? Dr. Abbott says that it was written from Corinth 
and this is the generally accepted belief. But we turn to the 
chapter on “ Paul at Corinth,” and find the following :— 

“He yr ee the past, and he saw that his message of a second 
coming of Christ within the present generation to revolutionize the 
world had accomplished nothing. He looked upon Corinth, and he 
saw that the hope of a sensuous glory yet to come was but a poor 
weapon with which to attack a present sensuous glory ; that a 
picture of a future kingdom of heaven would have in it no power to 
stir the heart of a people given over to commercial and luxurious 
splendour in their own time. They might well have answered, had 
they known the proverb, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,’ and their answer would not have been wholly unreasonable 
Moreover, he had been following the Christ, and he had received 
more and more the Christ spirit. He had come to see what at first 
he did not see. the glory of humiliation, the riches of poverty, the 
exaltation of abasement, the radiancy of self-sacrifice.” 
The postscript in our Bible says “written from Athens,” a 
statement which is distinctly contradicted by the Acts narra- 
tive, and, indeed, by St. Paul’s own language in the Corin- 
thians, but which suits Dr. Abbott’s theory with curious 
aptitude. The second letter to the Thessalonians, in which 
Dr. Abbott sees the same general tone as in the first, only that 
the coming of Christ is postponed, accentuates the difficulty, 
for it must have been written far on in the residence at 
Corinth. 

However this may be, it was at Corinth that, according to 
Dr. Abbott’s view, the Apostle found the fuller light which 
shines through his later teaching. Here, again, we must let 
him speak for himself :— 

“ Along with this change comes a change in his conception of his 
function and his work. He begins to see now that the Roman 
Empire is to last. He begins to see that the Christian religion must 
be made the religion of the Roman Empire. He no longer goes from 
place to place as a mere herald of a coming king. He stays a year 
and a half in Corinth; he stays two years in Ephesus. He plans 
also to extend his missionary tour. He resolves that he will go to 
Rome. A little later he resolves to go from Rome to Spain, the 
westernmost boundary of the Roman Empire. He has enlarged the 
conception of his mission,—it is to make faith in Christ the faith of 
the Roman Empire.” > 
But is not this to post-date what we may call the Apostle’s 
missionary policy? Did he not from the first work along the 
lines which were, so to speak, marked out for him by the 
system of the Roman Empire? The longer periods of resi- 
dence may, however, mark a change of method, and he may 
also have found that time was more profitably spent at such 
centres as Corinth and Ephesus than in outlying regions. 

There are many things in the volume which we would 
gladly notice, but we must pass on at once to our author’s treat- 
ment of Romans ix.-xi. Readers of these chapters must time 
after time have felt a profound relief when they reached 
the conclusion: “God hath concluded them all in unbelief 
that He might have mercy upon all.” After struggling through 
statements and arguments which look as if they asserted the 
most terrible limitations of the divine mercy, they find this 
unexpected conclusion, and sympathise with the Apostle’s 
rapture in asserting it :— 

“Roman! you are mistaken. This necessity is not a blind 
materialistic necessity. Greek! you are mistaken. This fate is not 
for the punishment of wrongdoing. Pharisee! you are mistaken. 
This is not an arbitrary choice for which no explanation can be 
given. The end and object of sovereignty, the purpose which it 
inflexibly maintains, the result which it will achieve, is mercy 
upon all.” 

We are bound to say that Dr. Abbott sometimes offends our 
taste. When after describing how St. Paul addressed the 
infuriated crowd from the Temple stairs and was listened to, 
he goes on to say, “ Henry Ward Beecher himself, in England, 
never won a greater triumph of oratory,” we can only gasp in 
surprise. There is a curious error on p. 56, where what Pliny 
says of the greater demand for cattle for sacrifice is changed 
toa greater demand for fodder for the cattle. But the volume, 
as a whole, is a masterly piece of work. 





OUR GARDENS.* 
Ir may be very truly said of works on the garden that “of 
making many books there is no end.” But the great number 
of books about gardening given to the world just now is really 
an excellent sign of the interest which most people nowadays 
take in the subject. It is, of course, rarely that such 
an expert as Dean Hole can be induced to write a book of 





* Our Gardens. By S. Reynolds Hole. “Haddon Hall Library.” London; 
Dent and Co. (7s. 6d.J 
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ood advice to the humble followers of his rake and spade. 
For it is not only in the cultivation of roses that Dean Hole 
is so great an authority. This book proves that in the 
herbaceous border, in the rock-garden, and in almost all the 
other parts of the garden, he is equally at home. The 
message he preaches is, in essentials, that of what may be 
conveniently called—withont wishing to disparage other 
modern leaders—the school of Robinson. In details Mr. 
Yobinson and the Dean differ rather widely, especially—as 


weare told in the book before us—on the great question of | 


whether roses (bush-roses, be it understood, not stan- 


dards, which are to both anathema) are, or are not, to be | 


erown in beds carpeted with pansies, stonecrops, rock-plants, 
ke, &e. Avoid bare spaces of earth and carpet with dwarf 
plants, cries Mr. Robinson. Don’t turn your rose-beds into 
receptacles of the leavings of your rock-garden. Grow your 
roses alone, remonstrates the Dean. And the puzzled disciple 
turns from one to the other, and strives in vain to reconcile 
the disagreeing preceptors. But this is a small detail, and 
though on other little points, such as the proper shape of 
flower-beds, the reader may detect considerable divergence of 
opinion, still both Mr. Robinson and Dean Hole are prophets 
of what will surely be known to gardening students two 
hundred years hence as the “Late Victorian Apotheosis of the 
Natural Garden.” 


The most striking difference in this book from the majority of | 


carden-books is in the writer’s attitude of mind. The reader feels 


as he reads that it has been written by a man who is not only | 
agardener of gardens, but, if we may paraphrase the words | 


without irreverence, by one who has been made a gardener of 
men. There is the constant thought at the back of the 
author's mind of the effect of the garden upon the gardener,as 
well as of the effect of the gardener upon the garden. Here is a 
paragraph from the chapier on the cottage garden which 
illustrates this point, and the lesson it teaches cannot be too 
often impressed on people who, living in the country, control 
in any way the lives of their poorer neighbours :— 


“IT would.earnestly appeal to all who have influence to support 
these efforts of the County Councils, and the great landed proprietors, 
and to do this from the highest motive, from our love as Christians, 
and from our duty as patriots, to bear one another’s burden, and to 
work for the common weal. To me it seems that it is not a charit- 
able concession, nor a matter of expediency, but an obligation, a 
right, and a claim, that the labourer should have some share in the 
land. ‘He that ploweth should plow in hope. and he that thresheth 
in hope should be partaker of his hope. The husbandman that 
laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits.’ Squires and parish 
priests (and I have had experience in both these vocations, and know 
what each may do) can be most powerful allies in this noble enter- 
prise, this happy endeavour to convince their neighbours that, be it 
never so humble, there’s no place like home. The former may grant 
small additions of land, and may advise the tenant how to make the 
best of it. He may give bricks for a sty, and timber for a hovel, 
should prosperity suggest a cow. He may request his head-gardener 


other a son of his gardener, about the same age, looking out 
with a doleful countenance. Meeting the father, Lord Selkirk 
expressed his sorrow, supposing that the boys were accom- 
plices. ‘Nae, nae, my lord,’ said the gardener, ‘ my laddie’s no 
thief, but I just put him there for symmetry.’” Probably not 
many of Dean Hole’s readers can riseto the height of self-abnega- 
tion which he recommends with regard to fruit-trees, and allow 
the birds to have most of the fruit. He quotes Addison and Sir 
| Richard Owen in support of the sacrifice, the latter answering 
'a friend who asked why some of the cherries were not pro- 
tected by nets: “ They are the salaries of my orchestra, the 
vages of my choir.” Some gardeners may fail to see what 
| sparrows, the most impudent of all the garden thieves, have 
done to earn such bounty. But enough quotations have been 
| made to show that the book is as amusing as it is useful, and 
in this double capacity it may be confidently added to the 
shelves which hold the library of the garden. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE authoress of J, Thou, and the Other One ought really to 
have taken for her motto the famous couplet :-— 

“ Let agriculture, arts, and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.” 

i For although the novel is on its ethical side an apotheosis of 
Reform principles—the action culminates in the year 1832— 
it contrives simultaneously to promote sentiments of respect 
and admiration for the dueal order that cannot fail to con- 
ciliate the most uncompromising supporter of hereditary 
legislators. Piers Lord Exham, eldest son and heir of the 
portly Duke of Richmoor, though politically unsound at the 
outset of his career, is personally irresistible. It is true that 
in his early youth he had accentuated his likeness to Lord 
Byron by adopting the “open collar, loose tie, and other 
peculiarities of that poetic nobleman.” But by the age of 
twenty-six he was “emphatically individual.” And how 
fascinating was that individuality can be gathered from the 
following portrait :— 

“Grave and high-bred, he had also much of the melancholy 
mythical [sic] air of an English nobleman, conscious of long ante- 
cedents, and dwelling in the seclusion of shaded parks and great 
houses steeped in the human aura of centuries. His hair was very 
black, and worn rather long, and his complexion a pale bronze ; 
but this lack of red colouring added to the fascination of his dark 
eyes, which were remarkable for that deep glow always meaning 
mental or moral power of some kind. They were often half shut— 
and then—who could tell what was passing behind them ?” 





It is painful to learn that this gorgeous creature, though 
deeply enamoured of the adorable Kate Atheling, only 
daughter of Squire Atheling, a patriarchal Yorkshireman of 
herculean build, should have succumbed to the baleful witchery 


of Miss Annabel Vyner, an orphan heiress of massive propor- 





and his farm-bailiff to pay an occasional visit, and the former might 
spare a few roots from his herbaceous border, a shrub or a tree from 
his ‘nursery.’ These extensions and kindnesses should be the 
rewards of industry, and, encouraging the recipient, would promote | 
itin others. It is sad to hear the complaint from labourers, that | 
although the private soldier may rise to command a regiment, the | 
shop-boy become a wealthy tradesman, the railway porter master of 
a station, he who works on the farm has no hope of more ample 
means—only a dismal prevision of lumbago and parish pay. Hence 
the exodus to the factories and to the mines.” 


It may be doubted whether the possession of an allotment is 
a sufficient panacea for the evil complained of. But it is, at 
any rate, a step in the right direction. 


Every reader would, of course, have a right to feel bitterly 
aggrieved if he found no good stories in a book bearing Dean 
Hole’s name. But no such ill-fortune awaits him here. 
The book is full of good things. There is, for instance, a most 
delightful malapropism quoted of an old gardener, who when 
asked his age replied that he should soon be an “octogeranium,” 
though even this is not funnier than the anecdote in the | 
chapter on the wild garden, which immediately follows the 
account of the water-garden. The Dean tells how, when 
an Eton boy was asked the difference between Naiads 
and Dryads, he gave it as his opinion that the Naiads 
were Wet Babs, and the Dryads Dry. The following 
story is given to illustrate the lengths to which was carried | 
the fashion for having everything in pairs in a garden. Lord | 
Selkirk was walking on a terrace in his garden at St. Mary’s | 
Isle, which had 2 summerhouse at either end. In one of these 
“ke found a boy imprisoned for stealing apples, and in the 








tions and unscrupulous egotism. In the end Piers is happily 


| reunited to his Kate, and lives to proclaim on public platforms 
| the blessings of that Reform movement he had so obstinately 


resisted in his salad days. Less ecstatic, perhaps, than Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett’s fervid eulogies of the ducal order, this 
novel is a more subtle act of homage to that exalted tribe. 
To read it with sympathy is to abandon all hope of mending, 
much less ending, the House of Lords. It should certainly be 
placed on the Index of all Radical clubs throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

A Lass of Lennox is the latest variation on the theme which 
was given out so poignantly in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
The Reverend Alexander MacGrigor is a young minister of 
humble origin, but considerable intellectual attainments, who 
returns after a brilliant academic career to his native town, 
and while impelled by ambition to choose a wife from the 
social stratum into which he has raised himself by his ability, 


maintains clandestine and compromising relations with Jessie 


Anderson, the humble playmate of his boyhood. MacGrigor’s 
position is complicated by the fact that Jessie’s father, a 








* (1.) J, Thou, and the Other One. By Amelia Barr. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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notorious poacher, has fled the country under the suspicion of 
having committed a murder. Finally, the minister marries the 
shrewish daughter of a well-to-do manufacturer, while Jessie, 
to shield her shame, becomes the wife of Jack Stevenson, the 
rejected suitor of the minister’s wife. Stevenson’s generous 
mésalliance precipitates the catastrophe, since the minister is 
called on to baptise his own child—the paternity of which 
Stevenson has claimed out of pity for his wife—and dies 
suddenly in church during the ceremony. It cannot be said 
that the painful nature of the theme is redeemed by any 
nobility of treatment. Certain aspects of middle-class life in 
@ provincial Scotch town are drawn, no doubt, faithfully 
enough, but the story is sordidly prosaic in its essentials, 
and the cowardice, cynicism, and sensuality of the minister are 
so convincingly set forth in the first half of the book, that it is 
difficult to feel any compassion for him in the hour of his 
humiliation. 


John Thaddeus Mackay, Mr. Charles Williams’s interesting 
and curious “study in sects,” suffers, like the novel just 
noticed, from the wunattractiveness of the central figure, 
who is also a Nonconformist minister. The story opens 
with an extremely pungent description of the excesses 
of Black Protestantism in a North of Ireland town. John 
Thaddeus Mackay is a young Presbyterian Licentiate 
of moderate abilities and unprepossessing exterior, who, 
after failing to get a “call” and plunging for a while into 
the political arena as an ardent apostle of tenant-right, 
accepts the offer of the Presbyterian Board of Missions to 
report on their operations abroad. He marries a coarse- 
fibred adventuress, who deserts him at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and, having conscientiously resigned his commission, 
drifts about the world in search of a religion, an ingenuous, 
impressionable, invertebrate creature, who at best inspires 
pity, but never respect. During his pilgrimage Mackay is 
brought in contact with representatives of a variety of sects 
and creeds. Before leaving Ireland he is nursed, after an 
accident, ina Roman Catholic family, and comes off second best 
in a discussion with a genial priest. On his honeymoon he 
becomes acquainted in London with “every phase of Broad 
Churchism and Puseyism,” and associates in his subsequent 
travels with an Anglican clergyman, a Methodist minister, a 
“Howley Father,” a Parsee, a free-thinking engineer from New- 
castle deeply readinthe Koran, anda Latter-day Saint. InIndia 
he is exposed to the influence of theosophy, becomes a Deacon 
in Anglican Orders, and on the death of his eloping wife marries 
an Irishwoman of a Roman Catholic family converted to 
Anglicanism, and obtains a chaplaincy in Scinde, where they are 
both carried off by cholera. The book is a strange mixture of 
theological discussions and realistic delineation of the seamy 
side of Bohemian life. It emphasises the value of tolerance 
certainly, but not much capital can be made out of the ulti- 
mate subsidence of the hero in the haven of Anglicanism in 
view of his limited intellect. The publication of what is 
apparently a private letter of the late Cardinal Newman on 
p. 302, with a footnote stating that its “ reproduction is inter- 
dicted,” seems to us to be in decidedly dubious taste. 

The opening of Jorgan Hailsham gives such an idyllic 
picture of a household in the country that we cannot 
altogether reconcile ourselves to the sordid intrigue which 
supplies the mainspring of the plot. Richard Tremayne, a 
young bachelor of literary tastes living with three charming 
sisters, cherishes an unrequited atfection for Gwendoline 
Oughterson, who at the opening of the story has just become 
engaged to the son of a Peer. Oughterson peére,a middle-aged 
widower, dies suddenly, and his mistress claims to have been 
his lawfully wedded wife before he married Gwendoline’s 
mother. Whereupon Richard Tremayne, abandoning his 
literary ambition, devotes ;{himselfi{in the spirit of a modern 
knight-errant to foil and expose what his instinct tells 
him to be a conspiracy based on fraud and forgery. In 
the long-run he is rewarded for his unselfish devotion, but the 
company of the conspirators is neither edifying nor entertain- 
ing. The attempt to graft melodrama on idyll is, in our 
opinion, a mistake. Mr. Constable’s nice people are so 
infinitely more interesting than his villains that he should 
pay serious heed to John Bright’s advice to Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. 

*Postle Farm ia in many ways so clever a novel of Devon- 
shire life that we are all the more puzzled to fathom the drift 


of its melodramatic prologue. The obvious presumption ig 
that the mysterious man who rows out on the river at dead of 
night with a burden, and returns empty-handed, has disposed 
of a corpse. But, according to the text of the book, the only 
person disposed of is the heroine, who is farmed out in the 
village under a false name. Can it be she who is the 
burden ? Possibly the author changed his mind after writing 
the prologue. We have only to add that Cathie, the 
heroine, though powerfully drawn, is almost supernaturally 
clever and self-willed, and that the book will prove good 
reading to those who do not dread dialect.——Castle Czvargas 
though a romance of 1666, is not concerned with the Restora. 
tion, but with the adventures of two brothers, Daubeney and 
Francis Nutcombe, at Castle Czvargas, somewhere in 
Germany. The Castle is of the usual romantic type on a hil] 
overlooking a lake, and feminine interest is provided by a 
young lady named Wilhelmina, who is imprisoned along with 
the brothers by the wicked Count Czvargas. A nobleman whose 
name begins with three consonants is ex hypothesi capable 
of any atrocity. In the end the prisoners all escape 
and endure countless adventures by flood and fell.——ootkg 
is another story of adventure, but of modern times. The 
scene is laid chiefly in the unexplored region of Vancouver 
Island, where the hero finds a colony of semi-civilised Indians 
ruled over by a shipwrecked Englishman, his companions and 
daughters. The Indians are in revolt, and there is an effective 
rescue-scene, after which Wellesley remains as chief of the 
little settlement. The descriptions, notably those of the 
dense forest-lands, are well done. The author of Jn the 
Shadow of the Crown takes us as far back as the time of 
Edward II., choosing for his hero Edward’s and Isabella’s 
second son, Prince John of Eltham, and devoting a good deal 
of space to Mortimer and Isabella and the secret murder of 
the King. Spite of these horrors, the novel is brightly written 
and amusing, and will help the reader to polish up his know- 
ledge of the Plantagenets in a very agreeable way.——Mrs. 
Jocelyn, who is careful to inform the world in a parenthesis 
that she is “the Honble.,” informs her readers in a preface 
that the character who bears the title-réle in Henry Massinger 
is modelled on that of her grandfather, and that the wonder- 
ful cures he effected by some cryptie foree—which may 
or may not have been mesmerism—are solid fact, and 
in no case exaggerated. The rest of the book is a mere 
setting for the central figure, and, if the reader’s powers 
of belief are not too sorely taxed by the faith-healing 
episodes, is not unamusing.—-Mistress Content Cradock 
is a tale of the early days of the colonists in Massa- 
chusetts. It has a strong Puritan atmosphere, which lends 
quaintness to the recital, but the general effect is decidedly 
grey and uninspiring. In Fire and Tow, a clever and 
interesting picture of a modern emancipated woman is spoilt 
by the tyranny of the unhappy ending. The culminating 
catastrophe in which the heroine, after rescuing her lover, iz 
blown up along with him by a dynamite explosion is 
grotesquely gratuitous. The Lunatic at Large belongs to 
the category of “absurdities” so much in vogue at present. 
A young doctor, engaged to travel on the Continent with a 
patient suffering from mental aberration, locks him up under 
a false name, and passes off a sane friend as his charge. The 
patient escapes from the lunatic asylum, baffles his pursuers 
by the display of astonishing cunning, and after a series of 
astounding adventures, exposes the doctor and his accomplice, 
and regains his sanity. There isa good deal of nightmarish 
cleverness in the working out of this strange plot, but none of 
the characters inspire the reader with a desire to meet them 
in real life. 























CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—~<>--——_ 
THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

The most notable evidence of the almost imperceptible change 
that has been effected in the character of Zemple Bar since it became 
the property of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., is a certain “ up-to-date 
ness”’ which now characterises the short stories. Such a compound 
of humour and cross-purposes as “ Mind, Body, and Estate,” such @ 
horror—to use Lamb’s phrase—as “The Dead Finish,” with its 
agony of thirst unconscionably long drawn out, or even the fun, 
flecked with tragedy and Hindoosuperstition, of “The Gospel of the 
Airball,” are more suggestive of the modern “smart” magazine 





than of the old-fashioned periodical of which Zemple Bar was 80 
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plea type. The change might prove perilous if it were not 
with cautiously and with judgment. That this danger will 
yeavoided seems tolerably certain, however; for in this number 
there are several enjoyable, informing, and not too literary articles, 
as “On Gardens,” “The Luck of Actwon,” “Women at Cards 
inthe Righteenth Century,” and “The Knights of St. John.” It is 
soon to pronounce on Mrs. Praed’s new serial story of ‘“ Donna 
teresa,” although it must be allowed even by her admirers that 
there is an element of strain in some of the more “graphic” passages ; 
yr. Bgerton Castle’s novel of “ Young April” flags a little. Alto- 
ther the best bit of writing in what is, on the whole, an excellent 
gumber of Temple Bar, is “Landen.” In it Mr. Frederick Dixon; 
ghohas uot a little of Mr. Fitchett’s fire, tells the story of the 
tattle ir. which William of Orange and his great opponent Luxem- 
pourg confronted each other and exhibited their different qualities 
gs commanders, and of which the grandiose and grandiloquent 
lewis said that “in it the Marshal had behaved like Condé, but 
jince it William had rivalled Turenne.” 





No longer hampered—or inflated—by the adventures of De Rouge- 
mont, the Wide World Magazine proceeds to fulfil its legitimate 
nision of providing truth that is stranger and more exciting than 
fction. In the June number there appears under the title of “In 
the Kbalifa’s Clutches” the first instalment of the adventures of 
Charles Neufeld, who, after twelve years’ captivity in chains in 
Qmdurman, was found by Lord Kitchener in Khartoum. The story 
which it gives of adventure, treachery, and ineffectual gallantry is 
well and realistically written. “A Fall of Three Thousand Feet,” 
“Captured by Bushmen,” and “ The Candle in the Window ”—into 
the last the romance and fun of love are introduced with skill and 
guecess—are also highly to be commended. There is, however, a 
aspicion of padding about some of the papers, in particular about 
“Saved from Hydrophobia,” “ The Koumiss Cure,’ and “The Lady 
Bull-Fighters of Barcelona.” 


Sir George Newnes’s latest venture in periodicals, the Captain, 
which is intended for boys and “old boys,” has certainly made a 
nost spirited start. The June number, which is the third, is full of 
“rattling” and profusely illustrated stories of adventure, such as 
“A Night on a Derelict,” in which a jaguar plays an extraordinary 
part, and articles on cricket, training-ships, postage-stamps, trades 
to be entered upon at the close of school-life, and other subjects 
which, for different reasons, are calculated to be interesting to the 
constituency of the magazine. The morality of the stories is of that 
breezily healthy kind which boys understand and are influenced by, 
although the young sinner in “ Denzil’s ‘Matric’” surely gets off 
rather too easily. The Captain is certain to succeed, and deserves to. 


The conductors of the new Free Church magazine, the Puritan, 

which has already reached its fifth number, mean well no 
donbt, and certain of the miscellaneous articles, such as “The 
Friends’ School at Ackworth,” are valuable on account of the 
interesting information they supply. Undoubtedly, also, when a 
writer like Mr. A. E. Fletcher discusses such a difficult question as 
“Puritanism and Art” in a spirit of moderation, he does good 
service of the audi alteram partem order. There is being exhibited, 
however, too pronounced a tendency to advertise and glorify Free 
Churchism, and to do this in an ultra-sensational way, as in the 
paper on “Free Church Progress.” There is nothing in “A Plea 
for a Christian Daily Newspaper” which has not already been said 
ty Mr. Stead much more picturesquely, if also more screamily,. 
The editor of the Puritan evidently regards “A Letter to Lord 
Rosebery,” which is an appeal to the ex-leader of the Liberal party 
to give up the turf, as the chief paper in the June number. But 
there is an unpleasant air of unctuous flattery in such compliments 
as“ your many kindly actions,” “ your generous gifts,” “ your popu- 
larity in the East End of London,” “your fine taste,” and “ your 
critical discrimination.” 
: The New Century Review aims at variety and actuality, but is in 
danger of becoming scrappy. This is evident from the June 
number, and from such “padding” articles as “Parodies” and 
2 Petronius and the ‘Satyricon,’ ” in which familiar subjects are dealt 
with without being made much of. Mr. E. J. Bullen discusses 
“The Scientific Cause of Permanent Agricultural Depression” with- 
out making any more of the subject than that “the men of agri- 
culture are chosen in direct opposition to the great fundamental 
law of natural selection, but in trade and manufactures the reverse 
is the case. Therefore the violation of the law of natural selection 
s the chief cause of permanent agricultural depression.” Mr. T. H. 
8. Escott is never dull, but his “Dames and Democrats in Church 
and State” is disappointingly thin. The best paper in this number 
18“ An Old Man’s Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck.” The author, 
Who first met Bismarck in 1846, certainly seeks to convey a better 
impression of him than has lately been common. 

There are some interesting and emotional articles in the new 
uumber of the Thevsuphical Review—thus Dr. A. A. Wells’s paper 
on “Social Utopias” is the chant of a sentimental Socialism—but 















there is not much in the way of theosophical argumentation. Some 
of the articles are interesting, however, even to the “general” and 
“ non-initiated ” reader, for the odds and ends of curious in- 
formation which they contain. Such are “The Trismegistic Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. Mead, and Mrs. Hooper's “Scattered Scraps of Ancient 
Atlantis.” 


The singularly good and photographic illustrations of the Hngi- 
neering Times, and the eminently “ practical” nature of many of the 
subjects treated of, such as aerial wire ropeways, make it in- 
teresting to non-experts. Among the more valuable papers in the 
new number are “ American Types of High-Speed Steam-Engines” 
and “ Coast Electrical Communication.” 


The School World has by the interesting and “ businesslike’ 
character of its papers, and by the ability of the writers the editor 
has gathered round him, amply justified its claim to exist. The 
new number is full of good things, especially of the nature of what 
are, in the slang of periodicals, known as brevities. Thus Mr. John- 
son-Evans’s paper on “The Teaching of History,” especially of 
history in the thirteenth century, and Mr. A. Sonnenschein’s on 
“ The Teaching of Reading,” are entertaining as well as educationally 
edifying. 

There is no outstanding paper in the Lzpository Times for June— 
Bishop Ellicott’s “ Life After Death” is disappointingly conventional 
—but the reviews and critical articles are well done. Of thelattera 
very good example is Professor Cheyne’s “ Some Critical Difficulties in 
the Chapters on Balaam.” 

There is something about the Girl’s Own Paper which is sugges- 
tive of the languid girl of yesterday rather than of her active and 
bicycling successor of to-day. There are, of course, readable stories 
and informing papers in it, but the June number undoubtedly 
provokes the criticism that the magazine tends to be a little too old- 
fashioned. 





= 





Sir John Cope and the Rebellion of 1745. By the late General Sir 
Robert Cadell, K.C.B. (William Blackwood and Sons. 16s.)—Sir 
John Cope, who died in 1760, was, in a sense, tried for his conduct ati 
the famous battle of Prestonpans in 1745 before a Court or Board of 
Inquiry which sat in the Horse Guards and for five days examined 
witnesses. He was, alsoinasense, acquitted. But the defence which 
was offered for him hardly appears to have been regarded as adequate 
by the late General Sir Robert Cadell, who would almost seem to have 
been attracted to this old historical subject by the circumstance of his 
having had professionally to go over much the same ground as the 
unfortunate commander. He has come to the conclusion that latter- 
day historians such as Sir Walter Scott, Hill Burton, and even the 
late Professor Veitch have been more unjust to Cope than even his 
contemporaries, with whose recriminations, such as those contained 
in Skinner’s comic ballad of “Johnnie Cope,’ there was always 
mingled a vein of genuine humour. It may be allowed, at the 
very least, that in General Cadell’s monograph, which has been 
published since his death by his representatives, as good an attempt 
at the vindication of Cope as is now possible has been made. It is 
to be regretted that the General, when he was engaged on the in- 
quiry which has resulted in this book, had not carried it a little 
further back than he has done, and had prepared a full biography 
of Sir John. As that soldier entered the Army in 1707, he 
must have had considerable experience before he was selected 
to put down the Rising of nearly forty years later. Referring, 
however, not so much to what General Cadell has left undone 
as to what he has actually done. it may be allowed that he 
has made good one point,—that Cope did sleep on the field of 
battle the night before Prestonpans, instead of seeking comfort and 
shelter at some distance, as certain of his assailants have maintained. 
But while Cope may not have been a coward, even General Cadell 
cannot prove from his marchings and counter-marchings in the High- 
lands before Prestonpans that he had any skill or foresight as 
a commander. It is to be regretted, also, that General Cadell 
should have found it necessary to blacken the characters of nearly 
all who were connected, directly or indirectly, with his hero, including 
two such dissimilar persons as the young Chevalier and the celebrated 
and “converted” Colonel Gardiner. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





A Russian Province of the North. By Alexander Platonovich 
Engelhardt. (A. Constable and Co. 18s.)—The “Russian Pro- 
vince” is Archangel, and Mr. A. P. Engelhardt is its Governor. 
When we see that the authorship of the book is official, we naturally 
become a little cautious. Asa matter of fact, however, there is but 
little need for this attitude of mind. Our author’s object is to 
describe, to set out the natural advantages of his province, and to 
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interest the world in it. Of course, he makes no complaint against 
the authorities for neglect ; but it is clear that he thinks that there 
is much to be done. Agriculture is not a large factor in the 
Archangel industries. The chief place belongs to its fisheries; 
and these, whether in the sea or in inland waters, are important ; 
and, if communication were improved, would become far more 
lucrative than they are. It is indeed absurd that Russia should 
import fish from abroad, when she has such boundless supplies 
at home. Mr. Engelhardt has explored his province thoroughly, 
and gives highly interesting accounts of the various tribes which 
inhabit -it,—Korelians, Pomors, Laps, Murmans, Samoyeds, and 
Zirians. Some of these names—Pomors, e.g., and Zirians—will 
probably be new to many of our readers. The Pomors came from 
Novgorod some centuries ago, and are particularly vigorous, hardy, 
and enterprising to a remarkable degree in their occupation as 
fishermen. Two Pomors accompanied the Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition, and came to the Governor for passports. They could 
not conceive that they could do without them, and nothing 
astonished them so much in all their journeying as to find countries 
without any police. They both came back safe and sound, satisfied 
with having received their pay in full, but not enlightened as to 
the purpose of the expedition,—“ after wild beasts, and that’s all,” 
they thought. One municipal question which has greatly exercised 
the mind of the House of Commons is easily settled in these regions, 
In one village the Governor found that the one man left behind 
while the others were fishing was Mayor, and that the Aldermen 
were all women. This is an interestins volume. The descriptions 


of the abundance of fish in the lakes would make an angler’s mouth 
water. Anyone who did not mind roughing it would find excellent 


sport. “O mihi praeteritos referat si Juppiter annos !” 


A History of Bohemian Literature. By Francis, Count Liitzow. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Count Liitzow has certainly the, advan- 
tage, if advantage it can be considered, of having a subject 
that will be almost entirely new to his readers (though, indeed, the 
late Mr. Wratislaw did his best to make it known). One Bohemian 
name—John Hus—is known to every one, but Hus’s literary work is 
largely indebted to Wycliffe, though Count Liitzow tells us that 
there is more originality in his Bohemian writings. The Husite 
movement had a disastrous effect on Bohemian literature. Stimu- 
lative in itself, it led to results which made an almost absolute 
blank in the intellectual history of the country. An unrelenting 
war was waged on Bohemian thought. One Jesuit priest alone 
boasted of having destroyed sixty thousand Bohemian volumes. Even 
a Pope's book (that of Pius IT.), shared the common fate because it 
dealt with Bohemian history. If anything was produced it was 
written in German or Latin. (Reading of these matters certainly 
helps to make one understand the furious conflicts in the Austrian 
Legislative Chamber. The oppressed are paying out the oppressors 
in their own coin.) The last century has witnessed a notable 
revival, of which Count Liitzow gives an interesting description. 
Of the few novels which have reached the English public, and 
which really represent to them the literature of the country, he 
does not think it necessary to say anything. 


The Evolution of the Dwelling House. By Sidney Oxdall Addy, 
M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s.)—Some years ago Professor 
Baldwin Brown showed in an ingenious treatise (** From Schola to 
Cathedral”) how the great ecclesiastical buildings of the Middle 
Ages grew out of the meeting-houses of crafts which in the earliest 
age Christian congregations used for their places of worship. Mr. 
Addy’s book deals with a cognate subject, though his starting point 
and his method are his own. The last chapter. The Church or 


Brown’s book. 
we may say so, to its old use, though under the pressure of very 
different motives. The growth of the secular house is the chief 
subject of the volume, and is treated with very instructive per- 
spicacity. We shall not attempt to epitomise the argument; it 
must suffice to say that it is built on a very thorough and careful 
study of the subject. One of the most curious points is the relation 
of the measure of the house to the space required for the stalling of 
oxen. The volume, we should say, is one of the “Social England 
Series,’ appearing under the editorship of Mr. Kenelm D. Cotes. 


It is very curious to see the Church reverting, if 


The King’s Mother. By Lady Margaret Domvile. (Burns and 
Oates.)}—The lady meant by this ambiguous title is Margaret 
Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII. The author has availed her- 
self of the existing materials, which indeed have been already collected 


by the pious care of the two Colleges which owe their foundation to | 
' Townesend. 


the Lady Margaret. She married at fourteen Edmund Tudor, Ear] 
of Richmond (by special direction. we are told, of St. Nicholas), and 
was left a widow soon afterwards, On January 26th, 1456, her 
gon, Henry VII. was born at Pembroke Castle.‘ in the preceding 
generation the residence of Gilbert de Clare,” as the author strangely 





puts it. She survived him by a little more than a year, dyin 
June 29th, 1510, aged sixty-nine, so that she was hardly “g very a 
lady” when Erasmus saw her. The book is sufficiently good, but it 
might have been improved. 





C. H. Spurgeon’s Autobiography. Compiled by his Wife. and his 
Private Secretary. Vol. III., 1856-1878. (Passmore and Alabaster 
10s. 6d.)—An “autobiography” “compiled” is somewhat of a mis. 
nomer. Much of the book, however, came from Mr. Spurgeon’s own 
pen ; what is derived from other sources is subordinate to it. Now 
and then, indeed, we come across a phrase which can hardly be hig 
or after his mind. “The Rey. G. Rogers addressed the brethren ing 
sweet and savoury manner,” a@ familiar phrase in the seventeenth 
century, but now just a little out of place. Not far from the begin. 
ning of the period included in this volume came the opening of the 
Tabernacle. and an illustration represents the first use of the bap. 
tistery. An account of the ceremony is quoted from the Britis) 
Standard, written in very indifferent taste, to say the least. But it 
would be ungracious to dwell on these things. No one can doubt that 
C. H. Spurgeon was a great and good man. And, indeed, when we 
have him, and him only, there is little to criticise, 


Robespierre and the Red Terror. From the Dutch of Dr. Jan Ten 
Brink, by J. Hedeman. (Hutchinson and Co. 12s.)—The writer 
of this notice remembers well how energetically the late Professor 
Cassal (of University College, London) used to assert that the fall 
of Robespierre was due to his theism. Dr. Ten Brink adopts, in a 
degree, the same idea, The popular belief is that he was overthrown 
by the reaction against his cruelties. The view of the situation 
given here is this. Robespierre, who must not be held solely 
responsible for executions which he could not have stopped, if he 
had wished, being but one member of the Government, felt hig 
position endangered after the Festival to the Supreme Being. His 
enemies would certainly treat this as a reactionary proceeding. To 
protect himself against them he and Couthon proposed and carried 
the law of June 10th, a law which created the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The engine worked with frightful despatch. It came 
into full activity in the month Messidor (June 19th to July 18th), 
during which 1,000 were accused and 796 guillotined. In the first 
nine days of Thermidor 426 were accused, of whom 342. were 
guillotined, giving for the whole month a proportionate number of 
1.146. On the 9th (July 27th) he perished. There were then 7,800 
prisoners in Paris, and in the whole of France 400,000. But though 
our author does not spare Robespierre for his fatal policy, he 
lightens the burden of his guilt. The men who overthrew him were 
not one whit more merciful, though their success tended to abate 
the Terror. As for Danton and Camille Desmoulins, they have no 
claim to be preferred to Robespierre, except indeed that the first of 
them was a genius, whereas he was “a statesman without. practical 
ability, an obstinate fanatic, destitute of genius.” This volume isa 
distinctly valuable contribution to history. 

The Romance of a Pro-Consul. By James Milne. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)\—George Grey was gazetted to the 83rd Foot in 1829, 
served in Ireland, where he did not like the process of tithe-collecting 
—if you invoke the Sermon on the Mount against one obligation 
you must invoke it against all—and for various reasons was 
delighted to go in 1836 as a leader of an expedition to explore 
North-West Australia. This brought him to the work of his life. 
In 1841 he was made Governor of South Australia, which he may be 





| his limbs were somewhat stiff. 


said to have started on a course of prosperity. Four years afterwardshe 
was transferred to New Zealand, where he had to grapple with the 
first Maori War. Then came a period of service at the Cape, where 


! od ar . : ees se Sickel eam ri ‘bility, he sent 
Lord’s House,” is, in a peculiar way, complementary to Professor | 1 YS not his least service that, on his own responsibility, he se 


off to India the troops that were intended for Singapore. After 
this came another period of office in New Zealand, two years in 
England (where he contended manfully against the Little Englanders 
of the day), and then nearly a quarter of a century in Australia. 
At the age of eighty-four he came back to England, which he left 
for the first time on the day of the Queen’s accession. He was 
summoned to Windsor to be sworn in as a Privy Councillor, a dis- 
tinction which had been conferred upon him some years before. 
The Queen, with characteristic thoughtfulness, told him that he was 
not to kneel; he would not obey, though it was indeed true that 
“]T want a minute or two to getin 
motion,” he said that very evening. We cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Milne had told the story of this great life in a somewhat more 
businesslike way. It does not need dramatic effects and positions 
to make it impressive. 


Stories from Shakespeare. Written and Illustrated by M. Surtees 
(F. Warne and Co. 6s.)—Here we have ten of tht 


dramas made into tales. Two of the ten are tragedies, two historical 
plays, the rest comedies. We cannot say that the attempt is succes* 
ful. It suggests, of course, comparison with Charles and Mary Lamb, 
and this comparison is not to the advantage of the new experiment. 
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Ttwants simplicity. Thus of Ariel : “ With a flash of his pearly wings.” 
" % again when Caliban has cursed Prospero and Miranda: * With 
. this amiable remark he would have turned into his den again.’ 

These things aré not Shakespeare. The illustrations have a certain 


power. 





China and the Chinese. By Edmund Plauchut. Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Belt (N. D’Anvers). (Hurst and Blackett. 2s. td.)— 
This is a lively account of China, past and present, characteristic of 
the author's nationality. M. Plauchut has been to China. We hear 
of him at Canton, at Macao, and at Shanghai; but we imagine that 
his travels were not extensive. But, then, who can describe a country 
anda population so vast on the strength of personal observation? It 
is more to the purpose to know how to use authorities. 


Giants of the Game. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton and Others. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 1s.)—Mr. Lyttelton, who is responsible for 
wore than half of the book, writes about some yreat cricketers of 
the past and of the present, beginning with Daft; Mr. Ford tells us 
about * Big Hitters of Modern Times ” (the vrandest hit, ** bar none,” 
being one by Mr. W. H. Fowler over the old pavilion at Lord's) : 
Mr. C. B. Fry about * Cricketers with whom I have Played” ; and 
Mr. G. Giffen on * Australian Cricketers of the Past and of To-day.” 
Mr. Grace has. of course, a chapter to himself.——-With this we may 
mention a manual of another yame, 7he Modern Chess Primer, by 
the Rev. E. E. Cunnington (Routledge and Sons, 2s.) 





The Steam Engine and Gasand Oil Engines. By John Perry, D.Sc. 
(Macmillan and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a book by an expert which 
it must suffice to mention. ‘I aim throughout,’ says the author in 
his preface, “at showing a student how he himself may attack 
problems which are, as yet, only partially solved.” 

THEOLOGY.— Holy Baptism. By Darwell Stone, M.A. (Longmans 
and Co, 5s.)—Mr. Stone gives an account, theological and ecclesi- 
astical, of the Sacrament of Baptism. He goes into its doctrinal 
history, and he reviews its practical aspects. The difficulties that 
these latter present are enormous, and Mr. Stone suggests, but with 
hesitation, caution in the administration. How strange is the 
rapidity with which the position changes! Forty years ago the 
zealous parish priest thought himself happy if he brought all the 
neglected children to the font ; now he begins to reflect that he is 
incurring a terrible responsibility. The Baptists must begin to feel 
that the world is coming round to them. And, indeed, every candid 
thiiker must acknowledge that the discrepancy between facts and 
theory, between the real condition of the baptised and the ideal of 
what the baptismal grace makes them, is simply awful.—— 
Two volumes of sermons addressed to special audiences may be 
mentioned together—Uxiversity and other Sermons, by Henry 
Montague Butler, D.D. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge, 5s. net) : 
and Unity in Diversity, by Charles Bigg, D.D. (Longmans and Co., 
2s. 6d.) Dr. Butler's discourses, five-and-twenty in number, are quite 
admirable in respect both of thought and of expression. Dr. Butler 
takes a wide view of his subject. sees what he sees clearly, and puts 
his results in a singularly attractive form. His peculiar qualities 

are, perhaps, best shown in his * Historical and Biographical 
Sermons.’ In appropriateness he shows himself a rival of Dean 
Stanley himself. What could be more happy than the sermon 
preached to his old school of ** Anselm at Harrow”? Three sermons 
on Gordon are especially good, the third on “Gordon's Psalm” 
(xci, “a mountain of strength to all believers,’ as Gordon 
described it), being, possibly, the finest. Here is a evrand 
sentence :—" A great character is like a great sanctuary. You 
visit it, and leave it, and go away, and then duty bevins.” 
Such felicities are not uncommon. Dr. Bigg’s little book (five 


| the Health and Holiday Resorts of Great Britain.” 


God alone can prune His vine, for He alone knows which of its 
thousand buds carry within them the promise of the future.”—— 
Amon the publications of the S.P.C.K. we have Popular 
Objections tu Christianity, by the Right Rev. A. T. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D. (¢d.), an idea of which may be gathered from the 
headings of some of the chapters, ‘“* Miracles,—are they Possible?” 
“The Resurrection.’ “Evolution and the Fall,’ “Pain.” The 
Bishop goes to the heart of his subjects, and is as plainspoken and 
courageous as a man can be.——A special interest of a narrower 
kind attaches to 7he Yuestivn of Anglican Orders, by A. Bulgakoff, 
translated by W. J. Birkbeck, M.A. (same publishers, 6d.) Professor 
Bulgakoff pronounces in favour of Anglican Orders. We may 
mention at the same time Wedieval Church History, by the Ven. S, 
Cheetham (ls. 6d.), giving a popular account of the subject from the 
invasion of the Empire by the barbarians down to the eve of the 
Reformation. Le Nouveau Testament Allustré (T. Nelson 
and Sons, 3s.) is, we believe, an edition of a volume noticed 
in the Spectator some months ayo, the Version d Ostervald having 
been substituted for the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 
— Thoughts onthe Collects for the Trinity Season, by Elliot Romanes 
(Longmans and Co., 3s. td.), is a book of devotion which will 
come to many readers with associations of peculiar strength.— 
Lhe Ovyrhynchus Logia and the Apocryphal Gospels. By the Rev. 
Charles Taylor, D.D. (The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—In the 
“Oxyrhynchus Papyri” (the first instalment edited by Messrs. 
Grentell and Hunt) were found certain sentences introduced by the 
words Aéye: ‘Ijcuvs, to which the editors gave the name of Logia. 
Dr. Taylor discusses them, the conjectural restorations, their relation 
to the Canonical Scripture, and other matters in this very interesting 
pamphlet.—— Another publication dealing with recent Biblical dis- 
coveries is The Origin of the * Original Hebrew” of Ecclesiasticus, by 
D. S. Margoliouth (J. Parker and Co.) Professor Margoliouth 
maintains that the “ Original Hebrew” is a translation from the 
Greek, not as most Hebrew scholars have supposed, an original. We 
cannot discuss the question here, but it certainly suggests a doubt as 
to the value of some of the “ higher criticism” if such a capital 
mistake has been made. 








Ho.ipay - Books. —Of books specially adapted to a time 
when the holidays begin to be within measurable distance, 
or when we can, anyhow, enjoy the pleasure of anticipation, 
we have Where Shall We Go? edited by <A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff (Adam and Charles Black, 3s. 6d.), “a Guide to 
This is, we 
see, a fourteenth edition, a sufficient proof that a great many 
people have found it useful——From the same editor and pub- 
lishers we get Black's Guide to Harrogate, a title which sufficiently 
describes the book. This, we observe, is an “ eleventh edition.” 
With this we may not unappropriately mention Pleasure and Leisure 
Boating, by Sydney Crossley (A. D. Innes and Co., 3s. 6d.), a book of 
practical use and readable, quite apart from its utility. Mr. 
Crossley loves the Thames, but he cannot resist poking a little fun 
at it. ‘Little fish,’ he says, “seem to flourish well enough unpro- 
tected in the river, but the real big ’uns are always under glass.” 
This comes in a particularly good chapter on punting. We quite 
agree with his encomium on the art; only we would remark that 
there are conditions under which a rowboat is to be preferred ; in 
going from Mill End to Henley, for instance, when the wind is 
strong from the south, or from Walton to Weybridge when the river 
is full——In Quaint East Anglia, by T. West Carnie (Greening and 
Co.. Is.). is devoted to a description of land and water in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, with a digression into Essex, which certainly has the 
right to be included in East Anglia. 





ScHOoL-Books.—Jcanhoe, by J. Higham, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 





addresses given this last Lent in Christ Church Cathedral. | 
Oxford, with an introduction) is the outcome of much study of the 
“Confessions” of Augustine: of the “ De Imitatione.” of Tauler and | 
the Mystics in general. He traces the two lines of Christian thought 
running through the teaching of the Church from the very begin- 
ning. These he calls the “ Disciplinarian” and the * Mystic.” and 
traces them up, with a boldness which never becomes irreverent, to 
the original lines taken by Paul and Peter. The mosi notable thing 
about the addresses is their depth, the next their attractiveness. We 
have seldom seen sermons which carried one on with a more com- 
pelling charm. Here is a passage—we wish that we could quote 
more—from the last of the addresses, “The Lesson of History ” :— 

“But our last thought, as it was our first, should be of that great | 
Person, who stands above the parting of the waters, and orders their 
flow. In Him all good men meet, because from Him all their gifts 
proceed. He gives the spirit of prophecy and the spirit of discipline. 
+++... Our part is to seek Him along the path that He has 
marked out for us, to purge away by His help all that offends 
His eyes, all that He did not make; but neither in ourselves | 
hor in others to cut away any branch of the Tree of Life. | 
For ‘thou knowest not whether shall prosper this or that.’ | 


lz. net). in the series of “* Sir Walter Scott’ Continuous Readers,” 
with about twelve pages of notes. —— Précis de I Histoire de France. 
Hints. on French 
ls,)—A “seventh 





(Macmillan and Co. 4s.) 
CW. Rice. 


By Alcée Fortier. 
Syutae. By Francis Storr, M.A. 


edition.” 


New Epitions.—In the “ Eversley Series” (Macmillan and Co., 
js.) we have received “The Works of Shakespeare,” Vol. V., con- 
taining the First, Second; and Third Parts of Henry VI, and 
Richard 11. In the “New Library Edition of Francis Park- 
man’s Works” (same publishers) we have two volumes (IX. and 
X.). Montcalm and Wolfe (2 vols., 173. net). Elements of Practical 
Astronvmy. By W. W. Campbell. (Same publishers, 8s, 6d. 
net.)—A “second edition, revised and enlarged.” The Study of 
Mathematics. By Augustus De Morgan. (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 5s.) In the “ Temple Plutarch” (J. M. Dent 














and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.) Plutarch’s Lives, Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. Vols. V.-VI.—lIn the “Border Edition of the 
Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo, 3s. 6d. 
per vol.). Zhe Fair Maid of Perth. 
George Eliot. 
River. By Wilkie Collins. 





Scenes of Clerical Life. By 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s. 6d.) The Guilty 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6d.) 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for June:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Maecmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Ludgate, the Expositor, Chambers’s Journal, Know- 
ledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, the Parents’ Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's Magazine, St. Peter’s, the Sunday at Home, the 
Magazine of Art, the Forum, the Humanitarian, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Author, the Lady's Realm, the Geographical 
Jcurnal, the American Historical Review, the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, Lippincott’s, Cassier’s Magazine, the Photogram, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the Educational Review, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Month, the Badminton Magazine, the North American 
Review, the American Bookbuyer, the Boy's Own Paper, the Quiver, 
Good Words, the Cornhill Magazine, the United Service Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Harmsworth Magazine, 
the Indian Magazine, the Bookman, Nature Notes, the American 
Jvurnal of Mathematics, the Paris Magazine, the Arabian Nights 
(Part 1), the Juurnal of Education, the World of Dress, the 
Butterfly, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Book Notes 
the Architectural Review, the Art Journal Jubilee Series (No. 6), 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Public School Magazine, the Arena, 
Foreign Church Chronicle, Self-Culture, the Art Portfolio (Part 3), 
Royal Academy Pictures (Part 4), the Journal of the Marine 
Biological Association, British Birds (Parts 16-20), Anne Pratt's 
Flowering Plants (Parts 1 and 2), Illustrated History of the Dreyfus 
Affair. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


oo 
Anderson (D. B.), The Vale of Anwoth, and other Essays, 4to ....(Houlston) 


6/0 
Ashton (John), Florizel’s Folly, cr 8VO  .......ceececeeces (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Beers (H. A.), A History of English Romanticism in the 18th Century, 

SD isaseswauns PSELSNS DUNS KANE S Sees chasebesDbeaeas see cocecsoces(. Fault) 9/0 
Birtt (W. B.), Like Them that Dream, cr 8vo........ eseawawien eae (Simpkin) 3/6 
Bramwell (B.), Anemia, 8VO......-.0.seeeeeees eeeeecswesee (Oliver & Boyd) 12/6 
Brandes (G.), Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Critical Studies, 

BVO wcccccccccccce Se COOEES ene Gece ceseneseseactecened +e.--(Heinemann) 10/0 
Brockbank (E. M.), The Murmurs of Mitral Disease, 8vo ..........(Pentland) 3/6 
Carr (Mrs. Comyns), The Arm of the Lord, cr 8VO .......eeeees- (Duckworth) 3/6 


Craig (G. A.), From Parish School to University, er 8vo............(Simpkin) 3/6 


Dismal England, by the Author of * Merrie England,” er 8vo ......(W. Seott) 2/6 
Donnelly (J. G.), Jesus Delaney, cr 8V0.......ccccecsccccvocs +eee(Macmillan) 6/0 
Dunbar (Sir A. H.), Scottish Kings, 1005-1625, 8VO_ ..... cece eeee--(Douglas) 12/6 
Elder (G.) and Fowler (J. S.), The Diseases of Children, 12mo........ (Griffin) 10/6 


Evolution by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology, by Jean Demoor and others, 
(K. Pauly 5/0 









| Sk ee er 
Forrest (T.), Builders of the Waste, cr 8v ..-.(Duckworth) 3/6 
Fried (A. H.), The Diary of a Condemned Man, cr 8vo ..........(Heinemann) 2/6 
Griffis (W. E.), America in the East,cr8vo ........ eeeccccccccece (J. Clarke) 60 
Hlamsun (K..), HUST, CP EVO .....0scscesccccesosves Neecwenwe nase (Sinithers) 40 
Harvey (W.), Scottish Life and Character, cr 8VO ........-eeeeeeees (Simpkin) 3/9 
Home (Frances), The Experience of Dorothy Leigh, cr 8vo ...... (Routledge) 6/0 
Innes (A. T.), Child of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo..........6 Cooenvees (T. & T. Clark) 2/6 
Konig (E.), Exile’s Book of Consolation, cr 8V0..........e2000- (T.& T. Clark) 3/6 

ge (A. E. J.), Both Great and Small,er8vo ...... bpisiosbuieieercisrle (Lane) 6/0 
Mackenzie (A.), Prophecies of Brahan Seer, cr 8VO ..........2...-.(Simpkin) 2/6 
Marshall (A.), Peter Binney, Undergraduate, cr 8VO ......2.0-00s (Bowden) 6/0 
Marshall (Emma), Rose Deane ; or, Christmas Roses, cr 8yo....(Arrowsmith) 5/0 
Maupassant (Guy De), Boule de Suif, imp 8VO ...........eeeeeee (Heinemann) 15,0 
Mell (F. H.), The Gods Saw Otherwise, cr 8yo... we'ceieesbeesenw cue (White) 6/0 
Miller (Esther), Widowhood, cr 8v0 ............4- wnbenis easiwe keene (Harper) 6/0 


Moore (E.), Studies in Dante, Second Series, 8vo ..... eteeseecres (H. Frowde) 10,6 
Ogden (H. N.), Sewer Design, cr 8vo ....(Chapman) 8/6 
Prestwich (Sir J.), Life and Letters, edited by his Wife, §vo (Blackwood) 21/0 
Raikes (Robert) and his Work, edited by J. H. Harris, 8vo...... Arrowsmith) 7/6 
Roosa (D. B. St. John), Defective Eyesight: the Principle of its Relief by 















IRIIEE, CE BVO ca cscccccccncccecccccscecccesns ain seeeeeee(Macmillan) 4/6 
Saintsbury (George), Matthew Arnold, Cr 8VO ......sececceseces (Blackwood) 2/6 
TRON 8, EE WII OVD 050-60.050001050500400004 vedebecoccsbesio’ (Dent) 46 
Stuart (Lady Louisa), Selections from her MSS., cr 8VO ........e00- (Simpkin) 7/6 
Thicknesse (Lily), Stuff o’ the Conscience, Cr 8VO.........0eeeeeeeeee (Harper) 6/0 
Tilden (W.A.), AShort History of the Progress of Scientific Chemistry in Our 

See PM NUR MTSTOID (ine ninawisien ele Gov awicion beesuranie@-sKesie'es sie Siete (Longmans) 50 
Trumbull (A. E.), Mistress Content Cradock, cr 8VO ..........006- (Allenson) 50 
‘Webster (Mermin), The Short Line War, 12m0...............00+ (Macmillan) 60 
Willey (A.), Zoological Results during 1895, 1896, and 1897. Part IIL., 

BUD cncnwiws ancuasse5esunn Seep eb Seb es obsn0000cn00 0000 (Camb. Univ. Press) 126 








“TIBERTY ” | “ LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
FoR | 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 


Decorative | TAPESTRIES SERGES CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SiI.kK BROCADES|CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES | MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 








Patrersa Post-Free. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LDERSHOT SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED, a MALE GRADUATE to UNDERTAKE the INSTRUCTION ata 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE.—Apply, stating age, qualifications, and experi- 
ence, with copies of recent testimonials and salary required, not later than 
June 26th, to NORMAN CLINTON, 

Station Road, Aldershot. Clerk to the Board. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and CHORAL EXHI- 
BITIONS at DERBY SCHOOL. SEVERAL VALUABLE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be GIVEN on an EXAMINATION held 
JULY 18th and 19th. 
For all particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

















— 


Wm. & Geo. LAW, 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
SCHWEITZER'S 


THE | COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 





“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweiltzer's Cocoatina brought 


ROY A L. pto her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
THE CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—* Send im 
to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter nately 
COCOA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit: 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.? > © > OU" Patlents 


INVESTED FUNDS .. .. Exceed £5,250,000 
10,500,000 


NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS aes os 2103 
The Profits are Divided solely amongst the ‘Assured 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 


PROVIDENT Life Assurance, at minimuin cost, with provision for 

old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 

National Provident Institution is that the Member's 

INSTIT 0 life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon. 

and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 

FOR MUTUAL sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi. 

LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once he overcome by the 
use of proper glasses, See 

OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S.,, 
President of the British Optical Association, &c,; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s, ; 

Vi SI re) N . or consult, free of charge, 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CQ.’S Manufacture 


now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 


TeaDE-MaRg, (00 %0 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 


ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, er 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL = GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
porno attached te each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


STRAINED 














Iustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
- * »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 











POMRIL 


A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 
P Oo Mi R i L unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 
sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
POMRIL  kidzeys._ Free from all metallic contact. 

It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 

















POMRIL 


| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 
Pp oO M R i L| Stores, &c. Send three penny stamps jur 
| sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 


POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 
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LANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, B.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
pa kdward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
wight Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
ae Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
- Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Towels Willtam Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jyor-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.Y.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
i es Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
= Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
|. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
vane = C. L. Nichols, Esq, F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policles to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


pplication to 
=“ ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








TRHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the CATHEDRAL SCHOOL of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham is about to become VACANT. The Head-Master must be a 
Graduate of one of the English Universities.—Applications, with copies of recent 
Testimonials and the names of three Referees, should be forwarded to the 
CHAPTER CLERK of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, The College, Durbatn, 
from whom all necessary information may be obtained, on or before July Ist. 

June 6th, 1899. 


: ai a 

QOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
\) of England Public School on Protestant Principies of Reformation.—Sides : 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matrie., Engineering, &¢ ), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Exhibitions to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During Inst 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 








ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Lang uages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in Lhe best part 
of the city (near l’Are de Triomphe and Bols de Bonlozne), Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
ceHent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct b'rench, which 
is the language in datly use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
applieation.— Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY llth and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
: es x. the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
AS jo 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


; LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 








ARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 

M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS beiween 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 

ship Exams. at the Public Schools. Games, swimming, and drill. Entomological 
aud other excursions on half-holidays. Prospectus on application. 


Q 7 ~ 7 vb *g T : 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next,and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR ‘ 


STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

s KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School trom 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 
ee 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
High —This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late of the 
ne School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal education with 
ne life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, garden, tennis 
ground, &c. University Inspection aud Examination will be introduced. 


AB@WoRKERS’ GUILD MASQUE PRESENTATION 
SOCIETY. 




















BEAUTY'S AWAKENING, the Masque of the above Society, will, by per- 
mission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Court of Common Council, be 
yar in the GUILDHALL, on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 30th, on each date at 


Members of the Society, and friends proposed as Members by them, will, on 
payment of their subscription (£1 1s.), receive one ticket. Single admission and 
— y + 1s, each. 
price £1 1s.,and all information as to membership to be obtained (b 
letter only) of the Secretary, : “ . 


H. J. L. J. MASSE, 
87 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. 








HAMPTON AND SONS. 


| “ The faultless reproductions of fine 
| examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, | fabrics and Art objects with which its 
Art object pages are enriched, vender Hampton and 
J “ JECTS, | sons’ « Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
Fabrics, &c. | work of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L” 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Antique 











ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
RICHTER CONCERT. 


MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
COMING ssc: scnctavcatcvanencacs Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 53., and 2s. 6d., of Chappell, the usual Agents, and Tree’s 
Offices, St. James’s Hall and 304 Regent Street. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RISLER. 


LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 12th, at 3. 
Pleyel Grand Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 38., and 1s., of the usual Agents, Chappell, and Tree’s Offices, St. 
James’s Hall and 304 Regent Street. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 














THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from intending 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
$. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


Un nt Pew GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Publie Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Fsq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garci Monsieur Pradeau ; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-es-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding. —Prospectus on application. 


Ct? paw 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &e. 











wee COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate, beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Cricket, drilling. HALF-TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, June 8th. 








Ce CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—-Revy. J. 1. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 

NEXT TRIAL OF VOICES (TWO VACANCIES), JUNE 14th. 


GRIND ELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 


DROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY 1ith, 12th, and 13th. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


pue MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
(Law and History Honours). 

BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ‘The first 

House Scholarship at Tonbridge last July was gained by a boy from the school. 


ADAME AUBERT recommends SCHOOLS, and 
Introduces English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
GOVERNESSES : Music, Singing, and Art Teachers; Chaperons, Companions 
Readers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, America, Asia, 
australasia.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. * 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 





BOURNEMOUTH. o ARNOLD COLLEGE, ALUM 
"HINE ROAD. 
PREPARATION: FOR THE SERVICES. UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


Head-Master —W. H. ROWLAND, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FUR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN. 
(In connection with the Woodard Schools.) Fees from £60. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 





EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


igetoe PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Indivfdual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charye. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 














Sprite SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying tu value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Amended notice from Head-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCUT'T, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

u EXHIBITIONS varying trom £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED tor 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended tor the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicatious for 
Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 











ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys trom India and the Colontes 
received. Delightful climate; home cowforts; caretul training; perfect 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th 
for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (s-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Cotl., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 
ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,Qvu. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. . Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 








T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. 1. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esy., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 
TION for not less than TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in LONDON, 
and at the SCHOOL, beginning on JUNE 15th.—syllabus, with full details, from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 




















Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (iate a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). HALF TERM, JUNE 12th.—Particulars trom HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. 


T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 








YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 


1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &¢., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
- ee — 
ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron, Her Majesty the QUEEN. Vice-Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE OF 
WALES. HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE lith, 1899. Any person unable to 
attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send his or her Contribution to 
the Lord Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed “ Bank of England,” 
and sent to the Mansion House. 


N PAUL HELLEU.—DRYPOINTS and PASTELS on 
e VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE'S, THE REMBRANDT GALLERY, 
VIGO STREET, W 


Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. 




















wes T. LONDON ETHICAL 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 


Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COI1, 
“The Mighty Atom,” at 1] a.m. 


SOCIETY, 











LDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


ESTABLISHED. 1876, 
Head-Mistress..........seceeeee Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos ; 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods ot -’ ad 
Teaching in Germany and Frauce), 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation; electric light; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.MILC.R, 













Ln ppg bees edeusieatiew Reine _ WELLS. 
Breed -Miss S. E. WELLS, B.A 
A ee eeeeeeeeeeeesMiss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 





ie DWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWoop’s 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1563. Sound Classical and’ Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. - Science a speciality Ih 
trated Prospectus, &c.,on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY Ma 
(Westminster and Trin, Coll., Cambridge). ees 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY. SCHOOL in this well-known 
4 Health Resort. High position in 3 acres ot ground close to moors, Refer. 
euces to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master. 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Lrin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE. 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. ; j 


Ta ‘ "y J 
| eee SCHOOL. — ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
p EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum). ‘Cuition and Boarding Fees, from which the value is deductéd, £62 
Rxamination in London and at Felstead, June 20th—22nd. Candidates must be 
between 12 amd 15 on July ist.—For further particulars, apply, Key. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsteud, Essex. 


bay Be PARK NEW COLLEGE 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. ’ 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Musie 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, Who enjoy the benetit 
tamily life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, 
address the PRINCIPAL. : 


| ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham, All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &e. Prospectus on application.—Addres, 
GQ. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
ALIOL SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, on Publi¢e School lines. Prin- 
cipals : Miss SKEAT, Ph.D. First Class, Medieval and Modern Languages Trips 
(Honours in English), Cambridge Teacher's Certificate (Honours), Examiner in 
English at the College of Preceptors ; Miss AULD, M.Sce., B.Se., (Math. Hon.) Vic- 
toria, Cambridge Teacher's Certificate (Honours ).— Prospectus on application. 


r r r 
ORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


SI! WITZERLAND.—SCHOOL for BOYS (8-15). British 


Chaplain at Sierre. Bracing, sunny, dry.--For terms, prospectus, references, 
Apply, Rev. R. D. BRUCE, May Hill, Longhope, Gloucester. 


i 























ASTBOURNE COLLE 


President —His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATIONS, JUNE 13th and lith. 


QE: 





Porton GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL 





The GOVERNORS invite APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER 
of the above School, which will become vacant at the end of the present. term. 
The Scheme of the Foundation provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate 
ot some University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fred 
stipend of £150, and also a further or ¢apitation payment from the boys. The 
Governors Will guarantee an income of not less than £400 a year for three years. 


There are over 100 boys in attendance. There is no Master's residence. 


Applicants for the office are requested to state their age, and whether married, 
and to send their applications, accompanied by testimonials of receut date, before 
June 17th next, addressed to the undersigned. : 

It is particularly requested that applicants will not canvass the Governor 
either personally or by letter. 
WATEINS and SON, 


20 Wood Street, Bolton. Clerks to the Governors. 


May 3lst, 1899. 


7 IDDERMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SECOND GRADE. : 

The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER. Sultable 
residence provided, with accommodation for about sixteeri. boarders ; must be a 
Graduate of a British University, but need not be in Holy Orders. Stipend, £10 
and Head-money, which of late hasaveraged about £220; seventy-seven in schoo ; 
present allowance for Assistant-Masters, £334. 

Applications to be sent on or before July 10th. For further information and 
forms of application, apply to Mr. THOS. F. IVENS, Solicitor, Bank Bulldings, 
Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors. 











rT + 
mVHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
PROFESSORSHIP OF THE THEORY, ART,. AND. PRACTICE 
OF EDUCATION, na 

The COUNCIL will proceed to the ELECTION of a PROFESSOR in the above 
subject. The stipend will be £40v per annum, The duties will begin on Septem: 
ber 29th next. . 

A full statetnent of the duties of the Professor may be obtained on application. | 

Applications, with references only, to be sent under cover to the Registrar ae 
later than JULY 6th. SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 
ae win Eee beat plein asi 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS. .sent gratis with > 
warticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATIOS, 
fia. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Lriform, Louden. 
Telephone No. 1354 (Gerrard). 
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yAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Owing to the Society’s operations the statutes made for the protection of 
animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
anime t disseminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb 

imals, upwards of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
email pooks, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 

: estic animals, and. the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By its 
ons who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes persons 
f ilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of creatures 
eich minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that in no small degree it seeks to 
elevate human nature. f ay 

persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 

rsuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers 
for its monthly illustrated journals,“ The Animal World,” price 2d., and “ The 
Band of Mercy,” price §d.; also to the Secretary for its annual rest, price Is. 
for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature pub- 
lished by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of 

monthly return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be 


pe gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, 105 
Street. 
JONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 


the-police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending May 15th, 


1899, as follows : 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ........ cssccccecens 980 
7 











Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs and cats . 9 
Overloading and overdrivin > 
Travelling horses, cattle, and sheep, when lame ..............-.-+ 9 

Starving horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, rabbits, and fowls by with- 
HOldING 100d ...ccccvccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccsccccsccece 16 
Abandoning horses and cattle when injured ... - 2 
Wounding toon by inserting stick into body . 1 
Gina Ne CONE aceciccoa ves ncnsacnies ces cevidaeweesiesacceseess 2 
Neglecting to kill cattle when injured aboard ship.............00s 1 
ng sheep during inclement weather..............-.eeeeeeee 2 
Conveying cattle and sheep on improperly appointed ships ........ 6 
Overcrowding pigs in railway truck..........ceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 
Castrating cat improperly .......... 1 
Conveying fowls improperly in cart 1 
Wounding fowls by tying legs too tightly ............. 1 
Shooting, taking, &c., wild birds during close season 7 
Causing in above (OWNEFS) ....-0.+--se eee see e tence eesceeeeveee 189 
Laying poisoned grain on land and selling poisoned grain ........ 2 
¥598 


During 1899 up to last return ...ceccccsscreress 2003 


Total for the present year. ...cccccccssccccscccs 3101 
-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the society), 
649 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society). 
The-above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
requiring the personal attendauce of our officers. 
e Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 


* duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 


suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “ Private.” 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 

. all letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. ; JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

* The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and Wales; (2) 
to show the Society's efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to 
prompt the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; and 
(4) 0 maké the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly disposed persons 
against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as 
directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 





_ in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 


Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


7 , ry ‘ T 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 

Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. -Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 





.-to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FirrH EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


p TERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
(Convened by the International Council of Women), 
WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL, JUNE 26th to JULY 4th. 
Papers will be presented by Experts on 
EDUCATION, PROFESSIONS FOR WOMEN, LEGISLATIVE AND _ IN- 
. DUSTRIAL QUESTIONS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL WORK. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 
President—COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 


; SESSION ON LITERATURE, 
ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th, 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Papers.—(a) WOMEN IN LITERATURE. (b) WOMEN IN POETRY. 


- SESSION ON JOURNALISM, 
ST. MARTIN’S TOWN HALL, FRIDAY, JUNE 30th, 2.30 to 4.30 p.m. 
Papers.—(a) THE TRAINING OF WOMEN JOURNALISTS. 
: (0) THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF WOMEN IN JOURNALISM 
Tickets of Membership of the whole Congress, 7s. 6d., to be obtained from Miss 
TERESA WILSON, Hon. Sec., International Council of Women, 36 Victoria St., S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FUND. 


Donations for the Entertainment of Foreign Guests and for Publication of the 
Transactions will be gratefully acknowledged by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK, 





~ Hon. Treasurer, 20. Upper Wimpole Street, London, W 





EVERSIONS.. and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 1s. 
ie DIAN CURRENCY: an Essay. By Wituram 


FOWLER, LL.B. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, E.C. 





A. & ©. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN: the Journals and 


Correspondence of Major George Simmons, Rifle Brigade, 
during the Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Lieut.-Colonel WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER. late Rifle Brigade. Square crown 8vo, cloth, with 
3 Sketch Maps, price 10s. 6d. 

“This is one of the best books of its class that has ever been written. It is 
thoroughly well worth reading.” —The United Service Magazine. 

“The book is thus fairly packed with interest, for the author belonged to a 
regiment that saw more fighting than any other in the Peninsula, and certainly 
Major Simmons was a remarkable man."--7e Army and Navy Gazette. 

“It is the story of the experiences of a gallant, honourable lad, imbued with the 
best military instincts, who, during the arduous campaigns in which he took part, 
accepted fighting and wounds, sickness and privations, with equal cheerfulness, 
always proud of the achievements of his regiment or comrades, and always 
keeping his own share in the background.”— The Broad Arrow. 





NOW READY. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS. 


By H. B. FinLay KNIGHT, Author of “ A Girl with a Temper,” 
“The Courage of Sylvia Fulgent,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 
“ Of exceptional merit, and is capitally told.”— The Scotsman. 
“A bright story with a flavour of soldiering. The heroine, Georgie Lepel, is a 
very engaging young person, full of surprises, and her adventures and misfortunes 
dominate the book.”— The Academy. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
MILK: its Nature and Composition. By 


C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“ He writes scientifically, authoritatively, and clearly. This little work must be 
reckoned as one of importance to agriculture, as the author writes in no uncertain 
terms on the subject both on the technical and scientific sides.”"— The Lancet. 


NOW READY, FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? a Guide to the 


Watering Places of Great Britain. By A.R. Hope MoNCRIEFF. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
“Thoroughly up-to-date.... 2 All the descriptions are businesslike and serviceable, 
and the reputation of the volume as a handy guide will be enhanced by the present 
issue.” —The Nottingham Guardian, 











A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 
BRACING AIR. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 
YORKSHIRE DALES AND MOORS. 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


YORKSHIRE AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
COAST. 


ROMAN WALL DISTRICT. 
SCOTTISH BORDERLAND. 








ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO FURNISHED LODGINGS IN FARMHOUSES 
AND SEASIDE AND COUNTRY VILLAGES, with Large Map and Descriptive 
Introduction, can be obtained, post-free 2d., from the Superintendent of the Line, 
North-Eastern Railway, York. 

GEORGE S. GIBB, 
York, May, 1899. General Manager. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application 1 CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries —THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 








Now Ready, with 38¢ Illustrations and 3 Coloured Maps, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
N ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.8., &c. SECOND Epirion, Revised and 
brought up to date. 
GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row 
(Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors). 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


OVERSEAS LIBRARY.— New Volume just out. 
IN GUIANA WILDS. By James Ropway. 


“In Guiana Wilds” may be described as an ethnological romance. <A typical 
young Scotchman becomes, by force of circumstances, decivilised, and mates with 
anative woman. The author of “In the Guiana Forest” has here ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of his intimate knowledge of the wild scenery of British 
Guiana and the weird customs of the Guiana Indians. 





PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


Ld 

THE IPANE. THE CAPTAIN OF 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. THE LOCUSTS By A. WERNER. 
“Mr. Graham fs an artist with a rare PRM ages oy - life > Ps gael 
ca, ric ocal colour ull o 
faculty of presenting an atmosphere and Setenels for their Gerenations Of life and 
portraying a character by a few bold | character..... Mr. Werner's tales are 

touches.”—Outlook. admirably written.”—Observer. 


Price :—Paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 








THREE NEW VOLUMES IN UNWIN’S GREEN 
CLOTH LIBRARY. 


A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. S. Mavcuam. 


Cloth, 6s. 


. A FASCINATING NEW WORK BY LOUIS BECKE. 
RIDAN THE DEVIL. By the Author 
of “ By Reef and Palm,” “ Pacific Tales,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


“The man who does not know Mr. Becke’s work is to be pitied for his inex- 
cusable ignorance, and envied for the freshness of the treat now in store for him. 
..-.In this volume the astonishing completeness of Mr. Becke’s knowledge is 
more astonishing than ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 
By AMELIA E. Barr, Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience.” Cloth, 6s. 


“Tt isa delight to read this sweet and tender love story, No more charming 
romance of the kind has been told in recent years; and one reads the book from 
oover to cover with a jealous care and sone it down regretfully with a feeling of 
deep gratitude to Mrs. Barr.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | . ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses! _N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (109 Paves) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKs in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 


of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S Ly ow gS rey 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 
DOG SOAP. 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. Tablets 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. «2 £33,900,000. 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the 


frst post on L'vidau 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE CASE FOR DISSOLUTION. By CaRLToneEnsis, 

OUR AME N Co} S. Si N ‘ 
‘RAL. Ghaienan ct Mexia, lane 

THE COMING RUSSIAN LOAN. By W.R. Lawson. 

ETHICS OF HORSE-RACING. By Lieut.-Col. Meysry THOMPsoy, 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

A STUDY IN TWINS. By Miss CATHERINE Dopp. 

THE THREATENED RAILWAY MONOPOLY IN IRELAND 
By Lord MoNTEAGLE. 

THE PRESENT POPULARITY FOR OMAR 
BERNARD HOLLAND, 

THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. By H. W. Witson (Author of 
“Tronclads in Action”). 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST CAPTAIN DREYFUS. By sir 
GopFREY LusHINGToN, K.C.B. (Late Under-Sevretary for 
Home Affairs). 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION. 


Acomparison of the total sales of “ The National 
Review” during the six months October. 
March (1897-98) with the sales during the 
same six months of 1898-99 shows an in- 
crease of over 50 per cent. during the 
latter period. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


KHAYYAM. By 








EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
T 


Made in Three Sizes at-—- 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., wp to 18 guineas, post-free, 
Not until you write with a **SWAN™” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 


954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 


INVESTMENTS. : 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. lanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON To 
ORWAY, NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p.; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p" 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th, 
For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 1ith. . 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM. ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&c., August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Manavers § F. GREEN and CO. } Head Offices, 
nagers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.,or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. KELMSCOTT PRESS 
BOOKS WANTED. £5 each offered for “Shakespeare,” “Atalanta,” “Sigurd, 
“Glittering Plain,” “Poems by the Way,” “Biblia Innocentium,” “ Sidonia Sor- 
ceress,” “Shelley” (3 vols.), “Herrick,” “Earthly Paradise,” “Florus,” “Golden 
Legend,” “ Keats’s Poems,” “ Savonarola,” “ Well at the World’s End,” “ Coleridge, 
“Rossetti” (2 vols.), “Landes,” “Love is Enough,” “Guenevere,” “ Godefrey. 
Books Exchapged.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmipgham. 
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WeKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COMYNS CARR. 


THE ARM OF THE LORD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 








STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERA- 


TURE. By VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

outlook.—* A volume that can be heartily recommended to all those who wish 
to obtain an introduction to the most important foreign authors of the day.” 

Glone.—"* Mrs. Crawford’s range of interest is wide, and her readers will find 
that her sympathies are broad also. Her outlook is tolerant, her tone equable. 
Asa critic she is essentially level-headed. She is open to the newest impressions, 
and can distinguish the permanent from the temporary. Her judgment is 
egentially sane, and those who come fresh to the subjects of which she treats may 
well give her their confidence.’ 


New Novels. 
BUILDERS OF THE WASTE. By 


THORPE FORREST. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHILDREN, RACEHORSES AND 


GHOSTS. By Epwarp H. Cooper, Author of “Mr. Blake 
of Newmarket,’ “The Marchioness against the County,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Westminster Gazette—“ Every reader of taste will feel the charm of Mr. 
Cooper's short stories. He is at home with all kinds of characters. He writes, 
moreover, with great accomplishment, has a fund of quiet humour, and observes 
arefully. This isa charming collection of stories, and we advise the reader not 
to miss it.” 

Sportsman.—< Mr. Cooper can describe a race asif he had ridden in it, and all 
bis horses are lifelike. For a railway journey or an idle evening the book is just 
the thing.” 

Sporting Life.—“ There is a good deal of dramatic power and pathos. The first 
sketch contains a well-written description of a Cesarewitch, and in many of the 
pages we are introduced to Mr. Cooper’s sympathetic studies of child life.” 


A SON OF THE SBA. By Joy 


ArTHUR Barry, Author of “In the Great Deep,” “Steve 
Brown's Bunyip,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Scotsman.—* A well-written and pleasant story by one who is evidently familiar 
with sea life and Australian life. This is a fine healthy, breezy story, and admir- 
ably written.” 

World.—“ The writer knows his subject, and describes in glowing language the 
wonderful fascination that a seafaring life has for all those who have tried it.” 

Athenaum.—* It is a remarkable narrative. Its interest is varied and well sus- 
tained, its account of a sailor's life is well rendered, and it can be read by young 
and old alike. We repeat, the book is worth reading.” 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 
SERIES. 


COLLEGE. By ArtHuR F. Leacu, M.A. F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 

Morning Post.—* The work is evidently the outcome of very considerable re- 
fearch, care, and labour. It is based on the most accredited authorities. The 
public at large and all Wykehamists owe a debt of gratitude for this admirable 
record.” 

Daily News.--* An admirable piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for 
the careful study which an expert has brought to bear on original documents ; 
while for the general reader there is a most vivacious and sympathetic account of 
the humour and sentiment of pubiic school life.” 


A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. 


By W. H. D. Rouse, of Rugby, and sometime fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated from Photographs, Contem- 
porary Prints, &c. Pott ito, ds. net. 
Times.—* Mr. Rouse has done his work well.” 
_ Literature.—“ A work of real value and distinction which all who are interested 
in the ad and traditions of a great foundation will read with pleasure and 
gratitude.” 


SPINOZA : his Life and Philosophy. By 


Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. New Edition, Revised 
throughout. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

Athenaum—* Sir Fredk. Pollock has revised his excellent ‘Spinoza : his Life and 
Philosophy.’ In all essentials the book remains as it was—one of the very best 
monographs on a philosopher and his philosophy which exist in the language. The 
writing is as good as the thinking, and both are excellent.” 

Datly Chronicle.—“ One of the most exhaustive and careful studies of Spinoza 
that we possess.” 


THE ORIGINS OF LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM: a 
Study of the Literary Relations between France and England 
in the Eighteenth Century. By Dr.JosEPH TEXTE. Translated 
by J. W. MatTHEWws. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Bpectator.—* A very interesting work.” 
Daily Chronicle.—* An adwirable study.” 
Literature.—* Remarkably well translated. The book is an epoch-making book, 
an] English readers will welcome it with the same intelligent appreciation as 
French readers have done.” 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 
BEING STORIES OF LAND AND SEA. 


By Major W. P. DRURY, of the Royal Marines. 
“ Per Mare, Per Terram.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.” 
—TIMEs. 
“Satirical, droll, and pathetic by turns, each is full of lifelike 
touches, denoting keen observation and a faculty of expression which 
is used with dramatic effect.”—ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 


“Capt. W. P. Drury’s naval skits are getting as well known as Mr. 
Jacobs's sketches of the lower stratum of sea-folk.”—LITERATURE. 
“A kindred spirit with the author of ‘Soldiers Three.’”—TIMEs. 


BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. 3/6. 


“ Lively imagination and abundant humour.”—TRUTH. 
Uniform with “ Bearers of the Burden” have appeared :— 


MANY CARGOES. By W.W. Jacoss. 3s. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacoss. 3s. 6d. 
THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Suannon. 3s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FROM CROMWELL 
TO WELLINGTON. 
TWELVE SOLDIERS. 
Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION By 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., K.P., &. 


With Portraits and Plans, demy Svo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 


CROMWELL. By Lieut.-Col. Cooper KiNG, and the EDITOR. 
MARLBOROUGH. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
PETERBOROUGH. By Major F. E. Cooper, R.A. 
WOLFE. By Gen. Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., G.C.B. 
CLIVE. By Col. F. ApAM, Indian Staff Corps, and the EDITOR, 
COOTE. By Liecut.-Col. S. C. Pratt, R.A. 
HEATHFIELD. By Lieut.-Col. Apye, R.A. 
ABERCROMBY. By Brevet Lieut.-Col. A Count. 

LAKE. By Major E. 8S. May, R.H.A. 

BAIRD. By Capt. Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards, 
MOORE. By Major C. B. MAYNE, R.E. 

WELLINGTON. By Major-Gen. F. Maurice, C.B., R.A. 


“In no book with which we are acquainted is so much military 
genius discussed with so much military knowledge.’ —ACADEMY. 

* A book which makes admirable and instructive reading, is concise 
without painful effort, and should be rewarded by a place on the 
bookshelves of soldiers and civilians alike." —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The whole constitutes a great chapter in our military annals, 
presented in the most pleasing and perhaps the most effective of 
ways.”’—DAILY NEWS. 

* The idea was an excellent one, and very ably has it been carried 
into effect.’—MORNING Post. 








NOW READY. 


FROM HOWARD TO NELSON. 


TWELVE SAILORS. 
Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &c. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HOWARD. By the EpirTor. 
DRAKE. By Vice-Admiral Sir FREDERICK G. D. BEDForD, K.C.B. 
BLAKE. By Captain Montaco Burrows, R.N., Chichele 
Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 

ROOKE. By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 
ANSON. By Vice-Admiral ALBERT HASTINGS MARKHAM. 
HAWKE. By Admiral Hon. Sir KLpMuND R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B, 
BOSCAWEN. By Admiral Hon. Sir Epmunp R. FREMANTLE, 


G.C.B. 

RODNEY. By Admiral Sir R. VesEy HAMILTON, G.C.B. 
HOWE. By Rear-Admiral T. StuRGES JACKSON. 
HOOD. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey HAMILTON, G.C.B. 
ST. VINCENT. By Vice-Admiral PH1nip H. CoLoms. 
NELSON. By Vice-Admiral Puinip H. Cotoms. 

“ The value of the work lies largely in the fact that we are getting 
the best professional opinion in the Navy of to-day on the Navy of 
the past.” —Vary League. 


OUR LADY OF THE GREEN: a Book 
of Ladies Golf. With Chapters by IsseETTE PEARSON, A. BENNET 
PASCOE, and others. Edited by LOUIE MACKERN and M. Boys, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A very useful addition to the literature of the game.”—FIELD, 





LAWRENCE anpD BULLEN, Limited, 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GABDEN, LONDON. 
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DEIGHTON, BELL AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Crown 4to, 6s. 


THE PSALMS. 


in Three Collections. 
Translated, with Notes, by E. G. KING, D.D. 
FIRST COLLECTION (Pss. I.-XLI.) 
With Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


“Dr. King’s notes and expositions repre- 
sent the best conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship, while his expositions throw much light 
on the ancient poems, and bring out their 
high religious value and their devotional 
use.’—Daily News. 


Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RONALD AND I; 
Or, Studies from Life. 
A Reminiscence of Scenes and Characterg 
in a Village of the Past. 
By ABFRED PRETOR. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; 


Or, The Schooling of the Apostles 
by Our Lord. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, 


Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


A 
SERVICE OF ANGELS 


“ Originality of treatment and freshness 
of style make Mr. Latham’s ‘Service of 
Angels’ a delightful book.” 

—Church Quarterly Review. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


CHOICE & CHANCE: 


An Elementary Treatise on 
Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. 

With 640 Exercises. 

By W. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DCC. EXERCISES, 


Including Hints for the Solution of 
all the Questions in ‘ Choice 
and Chance.” 
With a Chapter on the Summation of Certain 
Series, and a Gresham Lecture on Some 

Points in the Philosophy of Chance. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL and CO. 


JUNE Ist. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


. NOTES ON THE SPANISH (MOZARABIC) MISSAL 
AND ITS RUBRICS. 

PRIVILEGED ALTARS AND MASSES. 

THE FRENCH SECESSIONS. 

THE BLACK POPE. 

THE UNERRING GUIDANCE OF ROME. 

CLERICAL DRESS IN EARLY TIMES. 

. LORD SELBORNE ON THE ORNAMENTS’ RUBRIC. 

RESERVATION. 

AUSTRIAN MOVEMENT TOWARDS 
ANTISM. 

BREVIA. 

- PUERTO RICO AND MEXICO. 

12. NOTICES :—SHARPE, WALSH, BATES. 


RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
Insurances granted on. Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 

DISEAS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





ER KOBE CK #B AN RK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cormhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham street, Strand, W.€., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIPE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Fast, 5.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 





[June 10, 1899, 
SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


““THE 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reason 
ing Power, Affection, and Sympathy 
of Dogs, selected from the Correspon, 
dence columns of the Spectator, With 
an Introduction by J. ST, LOE 
STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

“An amusing beok, which i i , 
come.” —Standard. a And a web 

“A very interesting series."—Times, 

“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
= ~ Speaker, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 








CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 


With Introduction by | 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘‘ Dog Stories.” 

THE GLOBE.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--* An attrae 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. -“1t isa bright little 

collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 

PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





———— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Nalf-  Quar. 
yeuriy. ° terky. 
£1 86..0U143..079 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 
dom .. oo 8 oe 
Including postage. to any 
ot the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ee we 
NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yeaviy, tustead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from Julyto December), o the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or fromthe Office, at 1/6 each. 


1106..0153..078 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





‘SPECT 


May be had by order through 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET,: STRAND: 


READING-CASES FOR THE. 


ATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 





any LEookseller or: Newsagent, 


SPECTATOR”. 
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Mr. CONAN DOYLE’S 
New Novel. 


bs. A DU ET. 6s. 


Mr. Conan Doyle's novel of married life has 
‘been attacked both upon literary and 
upon moral grounds. 
read it and judge for yourselves. 


“Thave sent every married son and daughter 
I have a copy of ‘A Duet.’” 


A DUET. 


fs. By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 


the scope of the book is best shown in the 
dedication. 





Dear Maupe,—All the little two- 
cared boats which put out into the great 
ocean have need of some chart which will 
show them how to lay theircourse. Each 
starts full of happiness and confidence, 
and yet we know how many founder, for 
it is no easy voyage, and there are rocks 
and sand banks upon the way. SoI give 
afew pages of your own private log which 
tell of days of peace and days of storm 
—such storms as seem very petty from 
the deck of a high ship, but are serious 
for the two-oared boats. If your peace 
should help another to peace, or your 
storm console- another who is storm- 
tossed, then I know that you will feel 
repaid for this intrusion upon your 
privacy. May all your voyage be like 
the outset, and when at last the oars fall 
from your hands, and those of Frank, 
may other loving ones be ready to take 
their turn of toil; and so, bon voyage! 


A DUET. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 6s. 


Puneu says of this novel :-—‘‘ A Duet’ is 
a most delightful book, beginning with a 
courtship, and ending with the first year of 
the very happy couple’s married life. The 
easy, fascinating style in which it is written 
is the very perfection of literary art. It is 
real life and true pathos without exaggera- 
—. Mr. Conan Doyle, your very good 
ealth !” 


The FREEMAN'S JOURNAL says :—* We 
doubt if any one has written anything like 
this before...... No praise can be too high for 
‘A Duet.’ Practically only two people are 
introduced. yet the book is alive and palpita- 
ting with human interest. There never has 
been, there never can be, anything like it 
again......It is for men and women single- 
minded—honest and true.” 


The STAR says:—“If I were a critic I 
should not dare to denounce the drivel 
which has been written about ‘A Duet.’ As 
Tam not a critic, I take leave to cudgel the 
depreciators of this dainty marriage idyll. 

it,O surly cynic, to any woman who 
tolerates you, and take her verdict...... Iam 
sure ‘A Duet’ will add a fresh leaf to Dr. 
Doyle’s laurels.” 

“Mr. Conan Doyle does not use his old dies 
over again. He takes the chisel and mallet 
and marble block and carves out a new idea, 
afresh creation, which: only recalls his pre- 
vious work by its. close approximation to life.” 

—MOorRNING. 

“Mr. Doyle is able to show how pure 
Tomance and real poetry can find entrance 
to the most modest of homes.” —SPEAKER. 


« A DUET. .«. 


One of the Literary Successes 
of the Year in America. 





GRANT RICHARDS, 
* EENBIETTA STREET; COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 





*“*A charming book.”—Daily News. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By 


Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c.; and Sir 


FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


Bookman.—“ Delightful to read....These letters are not an ordinary correspondence, but a genuiue 
piece of literary workmanship. We find a wonderful deal of rec ndite learning as we turn the pages, but all 
lightened with personal touches, and enlivened with quips and pleasantries.” 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; or, Sons and Daughters under the Second 


Empire. By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 


Speetator.—“ The author has evidently enjoyed exceptional advantazes for depicting certain phases of 
French life, especially in Imperialist and Legitimist circles. The sinister side of the late Emperor's character 


is ruthlessly exposed.” 


Scotsman.—‘“The book has a thoroughly interesting plot, which is well worked out to an effective, 
dramatic conclusion....It has the merit of being realistic in a high degree.” 


SEVENTEENTH EDIT 


POT-POURRI FROM 


ION.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SURREY GARDEN. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. - With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
Dean HOLE, in an article upon the work in the Nineteenth Century, says :—“ There is not time for further 
enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘ Pot-Pourri’ ; no space for further extracts trom this clever and comprehensive 


book ; only for two more earnest words to the reader— 


Buy it. 





POPULAR 6s. NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. Fifth 


dition. 
Times.—“ A book which will take rank with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's best work.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Third | 


Edition. 
Standard.—‘“ An exceedingly able book. We 
doubt if any other living woman could have 

written it.” 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontis- 


piece. Fourth Edition. 

Times.—‘*A story which the reader follows 
with excited curiosity....The opening scene is 
of the essence of romance and worthy of Dumas. 
....In brief, author and readers are to be con- 
gratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, 
‘This is what you can recommend to a friend,” 


| By Henry Seton Merriman. 


RODEN’S CORNER, Third Edition. 

Punch.—‘“ For dramatic situation, intensity, 
and simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.... 
The plot is ingenious and true.” 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 

Guardian.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best in 
his new book. It is full of adventure, of humour, 
and of vigour....In short, we have nothing but 
praise for ‘In Kedar's Tents.’” 


THE GREY LADY. New Edition. 
With 12 Full-page Illustratious. 
Globe.—“A story of striking werit through- 
out.” 
THE SOWERS. Twentieth Edition. 
Graphic. —“ His absorbingly interesting story 
will be found very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 


By A. Conan Doyle. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—*It is dangerous to describe any 
work of fiction in these days of a prolific press as 
a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that 
the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan 

Doyle's * Tragedy of the Korosko.’” 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Daily Chronicle.—** Uncle Bernac’ is for a 
truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon.....The fascination of 
it is extraordinary, It reaches everywhere a 
high literary level.” 

RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. 

Punch. —~ A delightful quality about ‘ Rodney 
Stone’ is its lilting ‘go.’ There is not a dull page 
in it from first to last. All is light, colour, move- 
ment, blended and inspired by a master hand.” 


THE WHITE COMPANY. Twentieth 
Edition. 
Times.—* We could not desire a more stirring 
romance, or one more flattering to our national 
traditions.....It is real literature.” 


By S. R. Crockett. 
THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With $s Full- 


page Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Speaker.—"* The Black Douglas’ strikes us 
as being upon the whole the strongest piece of 
work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. A 
book which grips the imagiuation in a thoroughly 
satisfactory fashion.” 


THE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Speaker.—“ An admirable story, told with 
sustained vigour and skill.” 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City 
Thirty-tourth Thousand. 

Spectator.—*“ ‘The story teems with incidents 
of all sorts, and it carries the reader along, keenly 
interested and full of sympathy, from the first 
page to the last.” 











CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS, 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type,on good paper. Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERA- 
TheSLAVE of the LAMP. | | TION 'TO ANOTHER, 


By the Author of ‘‘ MOLLY BAWN.” 
MOLLY BAWN. | PHYLLIs. | ROSSMOYNE. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. | PORTIA. DORIs. 


AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE AND GREY GRIFF. 
FAITH AND UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: Socialist Lite in England. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. | THYRZA 





THE NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘‘MEHALAH.” 
MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshés. 
COURT ROYAL. THE GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS OF MONEY. | MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
ADRIAN VIDAL. NO NEW THING. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 
MORALS AND MYSTERIES. 
MR. AND MRs. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
PENRUDDOCKE. 
By the Author of ‘* JOHN HALIFAX, 


T ; 
ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. will be happy to send, post-free on application, a Copy 
of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, 
together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 





Rider Haggard. James Payn. W. E. Norris. 
Conan Doyle. George Gissing. Hamilton Aidé, 

S. R. Crockett. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Anthony Trollope. 
Henry Seton Merriman. Mrs, Oliphant. Mrs, Gaskell, 
Stanley J. Weyman. The Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” Holme L 


F, Anstey. 


The Author of ** 


ee. 
John Herring.” The Bronte Sisters, &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. By Ciara 
TscHuDI, Author of “Marie Antoinette.” ‘We can honestly praise this book, 
but with the reserve that its appearance should have been postponed. The 
‘very completeness of its account of the ex-Empress, the poo judgment 
which it passes on her character and actions, the unshrinkable fidelity to 
truth with which it sets forth her errors and her weaknesses, are so many 
reasons for delay. For indeed these things make the greater impression on 
account of the genuine admiration expressed for her high qualities.” Spectator. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE THE PLAYER. By Heven V. Savie. 6s. 
“ Apart altogether from the tragic plot, there is much to admire in this novel. 
The scenes of Irish life are vividly sketched....The matter of the story is to 
be commended, so also is the manner. The language is clear and well-chosen. 
Mrs. Savile has produced a well-imagined, consistent, and impressive novel, 
which will be widely read and with keen appreciation.” —Morntng Post. 


NEW EDITION OF G. CARDELLA’S FAVOURITE NOVEL. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. By G. Carpetua, Author of 
“For the Life of Others,” &c. 6s. “Itis not often that we read a prettier, 
wholesomer, or more winning novel than this. It isa book with asweet, fresh 
atmosphere which it is pleasant to inhale.”—Spectator. “Charming and 
sympathetic in no common degree.”—Morning Post. Good and refined ; 
there is no drag about it.’—Atheneum. “Will be read with pleasure and 
approval by all.”—Guardian. 


THE SCHEMING OF AGATHA KENRICK. By 


ROBEY F. ELDRIDGE. 6s. “The style is attractive, the dialogue clever 
and original, the story abounds with incident, the more dramatic situations 
are most graphically presented.”—IJsle of Wight County Press. “The plot is 
boldly conceived, and the author develops it with skill and strength. The 
leading character in particular impresses one as a careful study of that worse 
of furies—a woman scorned.”—Scotsman. “The book opens strongly, the 
first chapter introduces us to a gambling scene at Monte Carlo, the financial 
ruin of a husband and wife and a suicide,and Mr. Eldridge has revealed an 
unsuspected power ; he can write comedy.”—Advertiser. 


ROBERTSON’S AUSTRALIAN LIBRARY. 
(1) ABISHAG, THE SHUNAMITE: a Tale of the 


Time of Solomon, King of Israel, and Sesonchis, King of Egypt. By 
FRANCIS MYERS. 3s. 6d. “Mr. Myers excels in scene-painting, and his 
descriptions of the Jerusalem of David's and Solomon's days, and of the 
Egypt of Shishak or Sesonc his are very vivid.”—Glasgow Herald. 

HE DEFENCE OF RORKE'’S DRIFT. 


T 
(2) ANGUS FALKENER; or, The Sport of Destiny. 
By Mrs. MARCUS SyNNoT. 3s. 6d. “A freshly-written story, hailing 
from Australian soil. The best chapters are those that describe the 
Defence of Rorke’s Drift. in which the hero plays a leading part.”— 
Titerary World. “The author possesses the art of telling a good story.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY: its Successes and its 


Failures. 416 pp., 7s. 6d. “A very charming account of the great leading dis- 
coveries of the century.”—Times. “We have seldom read a more compendious 
and luminous account of the great scientific discoveries which entitle this 
century to be called ‘ wonderful.’”— Westminster Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF MR. EDWARD CARPENTER’S NEW BOOK. 


4 ores ie r 

ANGEL’S WINGS: a Series of Essays on Art and its 
elation to Life. With 9 Full-page Plates, square crown S8vo, elegantly 
bound, 6s. “In avery marked way Mr. Carpenter stands pre-eminently alone 
in England to-day. As acritic of life and art he is at once the sanest and 
boldest. It is not the criticism of intellect alone ; it is a vigorous personality 
that projects itself into his work. The one message he has delivered may be 
summed up in the phrase he has singularly made his own, ‘To thine own self 
be true.’”—New Age. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. Translated from the 


Spanish by ADNAH D. JoNES. 2 Coloured Maps, 10s. 6d. “Accurate and 
readable. So far as we are aware, we have no completed English work 
covering the ground occupied. Reading it is, in some respects, like African 
travel. We come upon cities that have been important, and upon traces of 
ancient civilisation that move our astonishment, and then pass into Saharas 
practically illimitable. What is most to be admired is the vigour and im- 
partiality with which our author lashes the Spaniards, and shows their cruelty 
and treachery in their dealings with the natives. The French come in also 
for censure, and we ourselves are not spared.”—Notes and Queries. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Professor 


DANDLIKER. 2 Coloured Maps, 78. 6d. “Mr. Salisbury has done a real 
service by turning the small Dandliker into English. For those who have a 
genuine taste for history his work is a treat. His historical instinct is equal 
to his erudition, and his impartiality beyond reproach.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN M. ROBERTSON’S NEW BOOK. 


SHORT HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT: Ancient and 


Modern. 464 pp., Svo, 8s, 6d. net. 








SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. —Two New Volumes. 
(1) RODBERTUS (J.) — OVER- PRODUCTION AND 


CRISES. Translated by Professor FRANKLIN. With Critical Introduc- 
tion by Professor J. B. CLARK. 2s. 6d. 


(2) LORIA (Prof.)—THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
: + hte yf SOCIETY. Translated by Professor KEAsBEY. Double 


STUDIES IN LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECTS. By C. E. 
PLUMPTRE. 6s. Vanini, Roger Bacon, Bruno, and the Obscurer Philosophers 
of the Italian Renaissance; Thackeray, Lowell, Dean Ramsay, &c. “The 
author writes clearly, reasonably, and with sound commion-seuse on many and 
varied subjects.”—Journal of Education. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY GREY'S BOOKS. 
(1) THE CLASSICS FOR THE MILLION: an Epitome 


in English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, 360 pp., 3s. 6d. “A happy idea, thus to tell 
the story of classical lore ; well and judiciously executed.” —Times. 


(2) A KEY TO THE ‘WAVERLEY NOVELS,” in 


Chronological Sequence. EIGHTH THOUSAND, 2s. 6d. “The author 
has a marvellous skill in epitomising, which is given to buta few."~ 
Bristol Times. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S List 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—2 vols. Svo, 324, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By J- W. MACKAIL. 


With 6 Portraits in Photogravure (reproduced b 
Boutall) and 16 lilustrations by EH. Now, ae aud 


Literature.— We congratulate the publishers on so handsomea volume and th 
author on the very real measure of success he has had in the treatment ot : 
difficult a subject.” bd 


Atheneaum.— It is one of the handsomest books of the sort we have seen, The 
illustrations by Mr. New are well drawn and the photogravures by Mesers, Walker 
and Boutall of the portraits and of Morris's famous picture are models of What 
such work should be.” 


Times.—“ Mr. Mackail has had access to every source of information; he 
selects his materials well and writes charmingly ; he has composed a good biography 
which may take a permanent place among the books that posterity will select out 
of the enormous literary production of our time.” 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


*.* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on “Queen Elizabeth” in 
the ENGLISH HISTORICAL SERIES, recently issued with numerous Mlustrations 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY. By 


the Bev. R. W. HIuEY, D.D., Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. With Portrait 
8v0, 15s. ‘ 
“A country vicar with such a fund of humorous anecdotes as Dr. Hiley tells in 
his ‘Memories of Half a Century’ must be more of a godsend to a country parish 
than the usual run of discreet and godly Ministers of the Word.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS, 


By JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

*.* This book was first published in May, 1871, went through a second edition in 
July of the same year, and a third in 1873. Since then the book has been out of 
print in England. The present reprint 1s edited by Mrs. Tyndall, who has added 
an Index. The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for the most part 
indicated by the author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS 


OF SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY IN OUR:OWN TIMES. By Wriutam A, 
TILDEN, D.Se.,Lond., D.Se.,Dub., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE, By 


SHADWORTH H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C, Oxford; 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society. 4 vols. 8vo, 568. net. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being 


a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the 
Younger of them. Edited by ARCHIBALD BIRT. Crown 8V0, 68. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE DOCTRINE OF ENERGY: 
A THEORY OF REALITY. 
By B. L. L. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“It isa very able statement of an idealist position in philosophy consistent with 
modern science.” —Spectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MATTER AND ENERGY: 


Are there Two Real Things in the Physical Universe? 
Being an Examination of the Fundamental Conceptions of Physical Science. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ An argument which is well worthy of attention.” —Scotsman. 
“Ts the work of a man conversant with the data of the problem he aims to solve, 
and is written with considerable ability."—Aeademy. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 























AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES cent 02 
application, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 


The First Large Edition of “THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
AND LETTERS OF MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT ” has 
heen exhausted, and a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 21s, 


THE FOWLER. 
The First Large Edition of Beatrice Harraden’s New 
Novel, “THE FOWLER,” has been exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. Written 


and Edited by his Wire. With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 
Svo, 21s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD By Georce 


SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Lege paea ag the Univ ersity 
of Edinburgh. Being the First Volume of “ Modern English Writers.” Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. 


By D. S. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a Map, square 8yo, és. 


“The best book on the actual Holland of to-day.”—Times. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: a Novel. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


‘POSTLE FARM. By Georce Forp, 


Author of “ The Larramys.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM ; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Beat. By 
HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 66. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: the 


Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Teain 
of 1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
“Mip-ON.” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND.” 


ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 


PEEBLES. By Sir GEORGE DovuGuas, Bart., M.A. Cambridge. With 3 
Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Popular Edition. New 
Issue in crown 8vo volumes. Printed on Fine Laid Paper, and uniformly 
bound. 

ADAM BEDE. 3s.6d.-THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE. 3s.—SILAS MARNER. 2s 6d.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d.—-FELIX 
HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 
is. 6d.—GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition, 21 vols. 

crown 8vo, in buckram, gilt top, 2s. 6d. per vol. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Edition, 24 vols. crown 8vo, £6. The volumes are sold separately, bound in 
cloth, 4s. each. 

COPYRIGHT EDITION ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
sas POCKET EDITION. PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

~ hong og wots. pots Svo, am SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Royal 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Svo, paper cover, 6d. 

pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. ADAM BEDE. Royal 

leather, 4s. 6d. net. cover, 6d. 





3 vols. 
net ; 8vo, paper 





WM, BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


Cabinet } 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY 
SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“She has an engaging individuality as well as a pleasing 
gift of expression, and a good deal of observation, and these qualities help to maks 
her book agreeable reading.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The flower-lover will welcome another book from 
this charming writer's hand, and read, not without a pang of envy, of her solitary 
summer amongst the roses, and lilies, and bollyhocks, the larkspurs, and irises, and 
poppies, with the delicate scent of mignonette, and pinks, and sweet-peas hovering 
around her....We are ourselves very grateful to her for another book quite as 
readable and delicately humorous as the first.” 

LITERATURE.—‘ This autobiography of a cultured and observant woman, 
full of enthusiasm for nature, and with a shrewd sense of humour, isa fitting 
sequel to * Elizabeth and her German Garden.’” 








A Sequel to THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 


LAMIA’S WINTER - QUARTERS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“A most exquisite book. We prefer it even to 


* The Garden that I Love.” Some of the lyrics may bear comparison with the 
best lyrical productions of Wordsworth, Tennyson, or Browning.” 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French 
institutions has become a classic on the subject since we first welcomed its appear- 
ance last year.” 


THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY. By 


the Hon. Sir J. ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cach. 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD: 


the Story of an Unrecorded Plot set forth by Will Fortescue. Edited and 
Revised by DoRA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. With a Frontispiece by Mary 
E. SWAN. 








RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S&S. RB. 
LYSAGHT. 

THE TREASURY-OFFICER'S WOOING. 
By C. Low!s. 


JESUS DELANEY. By Josepu G. DONNELLY. 
THESHORT-LINE WAR. By MERWIN-WEBSTER. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


HENRIETTA’S WISH. By Cuartorts M. Yonce. 


Secon Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Author 


ADAM AND EVE. By Mrs. 


* Dorothy Fox,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PaRR, 


TIMES.—** Adam and Eve’ has all the merits that distinguished the author's 
former novels. The characters, without exception, are carefully conceived, and 
the leading ones dramatically thrown into the foreground. Mrs. Parr’s mere 


finished portraits abound in subtle but effective touches; nor is she by any means 


wanting in the quality of humour.” 
NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


COSIMO DE’ MEDIC]. By K. Dororsra 


EWAR?, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
OBSERVER.—* Miss Ewart knows her subject well, and has written informingly 
and interestingly of the great Florentine statesmau and P atron of letters.” 














~ By CHARLES “Parsons REICHEL» 


With a Memoir by his Son, HENR* 
With 


SERMONS. | 


D.D., D.Lit., sometime Bishop of Meath. 
RUDOLF REICHEL, M.A., Principal of the University of North Wales. 
Portrait, Crown 38vo, 6s. 








NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By Joxx 


__Fis SKE. Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF THE 


STATE. By BERNARD Bosang Svo, 10s. net 
OBSERVER.—* Packed with thought and Knowlee _ : 





it deserves the very 


serious attention of all students inte reste d in that curiously fascinating, if some- 
whut abstruse, matter, the theory of the State.” 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§ 











MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir G. G. Sroxes, M.A., LL.D., F.RS. 


—— eo vate Sang 5 re ee hy niversity of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Srmmeliak: wh Aids Xe 
LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. Crown 8yo, with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK AND LATIN.  HEdited, for the Syndics-of the 


Press, by R. D. ARCHER HIND, M.A., and R. D. HICKS, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity ccna Cambridge. Crown Svo, 10s. 


Classical Review.—“'The book before us quite surpasses its predecessors, in our judgment....We heartily welcome ‘Cambridge Compositions’ as bein 
itself an admirable piece «. work, and also as affording a very favourable augury for the future of E nglis sh Scholarship.”—R. Y. T. 8 in 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being Otzum Norvicense 


—. III. By the late FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted with Additions by the Author. Demy 
vo, 7s, net. [Nearl) 
¥ ready 
NOW READY.--SECOND EDITION. . 
Containing (1) The Greek Fragments of the Book of Enoch, (2)a Revised Text and Apparatus of the Psalms of Solomon, and (3) an Appendix of the Various 
Readings suggested by the Syriac Version of 1V. Maccabees. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT. Edited by 
H. B. SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. III. Hosea—IV. Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Enoch, The Odes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, containing the Prayer Book 


Version, the Authorised Version, and the Revised Version, in Parallel Columns. Demy &vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; interleaved, $s. 6d. ; and 
in leather bindings. 


THE USE OF SARUM.—I. The Sarum Customs as set forth in the Consuetudinary 
and Customary. The Original Texts Edited from the MsS., with an Introduction and Index, by the Rev. W. H. FRERE, M.A., Priest of the Community of the 
Resurrection. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

Times.—* An edition of the original Latin texts of ‘The Use of Sarum’ has more than a merely liturgical interest....The editor has done his work well and his 

Introduetion contains much interesting information in regard to the early development of cathedral lite.” ; i 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER: being a Series of Extracts from the 


Archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 1100-1827. Edited by M ARY BATESON, Associate and L ectirer of leaeage ps im College, Cambridge. Revised by W. H. 
STEVENSON, MA., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and J. E. STOCKs, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leicester, Archdeacon of Leicester. With a Pref face by 
the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. Royal Svo, 25s. net. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristie Literature. 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
NOW READY.—Vol. V., No. 4. 


CODEX PURPUREUS PETROPOLITANUS. ‘The Text of Codex N of the Gospels, Edited, 


with an Introduction and an Appendix, by H. 8. CRONIN, M.A., Dean of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Demy &vo, 5s. net. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Vol. V., No. 5. 


THE BIBLICAL TEXT OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA IN THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 


By P. M. BARNARD, M.A. Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


Biological Series.—New Volunce. 
General Editor, A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 
THE SOLUBLE FERMENTS AND FERMENTATION. By J. Reynotps Green, Sc.D, 
F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


General Editor, F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., late Lecturer in Googeuphe at the University of Cambridge. 
NOW READY.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s 


MAN, PAST AND PRESENT. By A. H. Kranz, F. R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropological 


Institute ; Corresponding Member Italian and Washington Anthropological Societies. Crown 8yo, ‘198, 
ETHNOLOGY. By the sawnme Author. With numerous Ilustrations, Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


student and general reader, and it is with picasure and interest that 


Nature.—“ A handy but comprehensive work on ethnology has long been required alike by the 
.. We recommend it as a most useful introduction to 4 


we welconie the appearance of a book which is claimed by the author to be a synthesis and a trus tworthy guide.. 
very complicated study.” 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MAMMALS. By R. Lypexker, B.A., F.R.S. Crown 


8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 61. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A.,° Honorary 


Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 10s 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. T. Minter Macuire. ~~ 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Geniaiane University. Press Warehouse, Ave -Maria Lane. 


—— 
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